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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


2961. Bartlett, F.C. Kenneth J. W. Craik, 1914- 
1945. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 36, 109-116.—Obitu- 
ary, portrait, and 78-item bibliography—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

2962. Bose, G. Owen Berkeley-Hill—in memo- 
riam. Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 145-146.—S. B. 
Williams (Johns Hopkins). 

2963. Brierley, M. Further notes on the implica- 
tions of psycho-analysis: metapsychology and per- 
sonology. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 89-114. 
—To complement a previous article on metapsy- 
chology (see 19: 2413), a detailed discussion is offered 
of objective and subjective theory, the psychology 
of personal experience, and the potential contribu- 
tions of the neo-realistic humanism implicit in 
psychoanalysis toward a more adequate perspective 
of man’s mental and social development. 39-item 
bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 

2964. Dewey, J. Problems of men. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. 424. $5.00. 


2965. Edwards, A. L. Statistical analysis for 
students in psychology and education. New York: 
Rinehart, 1946. Pp. xviii + 360. $3.50.—After a 
brief review of elementary mathematical principles, 
chapters are presented on the following topics: 
measures of central tendency and variability, simpli- 
fying statistical computations, the product-moment 
correlation coefficient, correlation ratio and other 
measures of association, probability and frequency 
distributions, sampling distributions, the ¢ test, 
analysis of variance with independent and matched 
groups, chi-square, predictions and evaluation of 
predictions, and research and experimentation. 
Each chapter includes a brief list of problems for 
solution, and eight statistical tables appear in the 
appendix.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2966. Emmet, D. M. The nature of metaphysical 

inking. London & New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
Pp. xi + 238. $3.00.— Metaphysics is an analogical 
way of thinking, i.e., it takes concepts drawn from 
some form of experience and extends them so as to 
say something about the nature of reality. This 
point of view is applied to metaphysical thinking in 
relation to sensory knowledge, scientific theories, and 
theology.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2967. Fitts, P. M. German applied psychology 
during World War II. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
151-161.—“‘The present report is concerned pri- 
marily with aviation psychology. The major por- 
tions of the paper deal with selection and Gainihca- 
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tion, which was the chief activity of German Air 
Forces psychologists. However, a short review of 
the development of German military psychology is 
given by way of introduction and a section is in- 
cluded on various other military and non-military 
activities of psychologists during the war.” 25-item 
bibliography.—N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

2968. Grajewski, M. J. The formal distinction of 
Duns Scotus. Cath. Univ. Amer. phil. Stud., 1944, 
90. Pp. xv + 211.—The “formal distinction” of 
Duns Scotus exists whenever one entity is not identi- 
cal with the formal notion of another entity, though 
the two entities show real identity. Different ap- 
plications of this concept are discussed. In psy- 
chology, the idea of formal distinction allows Duns 
Scotus to retain the real unity of the soul and at the 
same time to distinguish between the formally not 
identical powers of the soul.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2969. Kaila, E. Logik und Psychophysik. (Logic 
and psychophysics.) Theoria, 1944, 10, 91-119.— 
The author develops his thesis that phenomeno- 
logical analysis allows no description in the sense of 
exact science, inasmuch as the terms of the latter 
must be reducible to the terminology of physical 
science.—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 

2970. Katz, D. Edwin Bissell Holt, 1873-1946. 
Science, 1946, 103, 612,—Obituary and appreciation. 
—F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

2971. Kendler,H.H. [Ed.] Bulletin of military 
clinical psychologists. Washington, D.C.: Surgeon 
General’s Office, U.S.A. Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1946. 
Bimonthly. At present being distributed only to 
members of the Association of Military Clinical 
Psychologists. 

2972. Kingsbury, F. A. A history of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of Chicago. 
Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 259-271.—A history of the 
department is presented describing the beginnings, 
the Angell period, the Dewey influence, and the Carr 
period. Recent developments, doctorates, and 

sychological organizations are discussed.—S. Ross 
U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2973. McCombs, R. K., & Walz, F. C. An im- 
proved electronic stimulator. ev. sci. Instrum., 
1945, 16, 249—-252.—See Biol. Abstr. 20: 8021. 


2974. McGill, V. J. The mind-body problem in 
the light of recent psychology. Sci. & Soc., N. Y., 
1945, 9, 335-361.—Traditional mind-body views 
fail to recognize that mind and body constitute an 
indivisible unity of two qualitatively different proc- 
esses and that they interpenetrate in the sense that 
neither can be fully. understood except in terms of 
the other. Epiphenomenalism, the view taken by 
even the extreme behaviorists, admits mental states 
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but denies their causal efficacy. Interaction admits 
causal action between physical events, between 
mental events, and also between mental and physical 
events. Parallelism asserts that mind and body do 
not interact because they are two aspects of the 
same substance. The psychobiological view differs 
in recognizing the specific appropriateness of a 
function to a given material structure, as vision is 
appropriate to the eye. The work of psychosomatic 
medicine is of the greatest interest in relation to the 
mind-body problem. The newer behaviorists ap- 
proximate the psychobiological view in a number of 
respects, recognizing, for example, that the survival 
of organisms often depends upon their ability to give 
a reaction to the stimulus-compound qualitatively 
different from that given to its components taken 
severally, and that psychobiological patterns must 
be taken into account which are qualitatively differ- 
ent from their components. The historical-social 
level is reached when it is acknowledged that in 
human life there are also pre-emptory social patterns 
superimposed upon both stimulus-compound pat- 
terns and psychobiological patterns, and that these 
social patterns are again unique and irreducible to 
their components.—C. C. Cooper (Maryland). 

2975. Martins, O. A. L. Note on a comment on 
the ‘correction’ of reliability coefficients for restric- 
tion of range. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 182—183.— 
On the assumption that any test can be conceived 
of as one half of a hypothetical test twice as long, the 
formula for the correction of a reliability coefhcient 
for restriction of range presented by H. B. Kaitz 
(see 20: 1741) can be written directly from the 
formula presented by F. B. Davis (see 19: 842).— 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2976. Oberndorf, C. P. Obituary: Smith Ely 
Jelliffe. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 186-188.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 

2977. Pierce, H. O. The function of a psychol- 
ogist in a psychiatric clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1946, 30, 257-276.—Work of the psychologist in a 
large hospital, where cases are referred by psychi- 
atrists, neurologists, and pediatricians, is outlined. 
Cases are given to illustrate the work with children 
of low and high intelligence, with reading disabilities, 
and with hearing difficulties, and the problems of 
interpreting scatter—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

2978. Piéron, H. Psychologie zoologique. (Ani- 
mal psychology.) In Dumas, G., Nouveau traité de 
psychologie. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1941. 
Pp. 255.—After defining psychology as the science 
of behavior, the author devotes the first section of 
the book to a consideration of methodological 
problems; the second section concerns the charac- 
teristics of animal behavior; the third is a discussion 
of the sensory processes of animals. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the physiology, learning, memory, 
and intelligence of animals. In a final section the 
major problems of animal psychology, including 
tropisms and instincts, are discussed. 800-title 
bibliography.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


GENERAL 


2979. Postman, L., & Bruner, J. S. The reli- 
ability of constant errors in psychophysical measure- 
ments. J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 293-299.—In the past 
in most experiments using psychophysical methods, 
the constant error has not been evaluated. This 
evaluation should be made, to see if the constant 
error can be considered to be a chance variation as 
well as to check on the sources of variation. In 
doing this, the experimenter can make effective use 
of such statistical procedures as analysis of variance 
and the chi-square test.— R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


2980. Prato, L. Binet como psicélogo del nifio en 
el edad escolar. (Binet as a child psychologist for 
the school age.) Rev. Educ., La Plata, 1945, 87, No. 
6, 3-9—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2981. Randall, J. A. The thinking of the scien- 
tist; the memex and cooperative control of nuclear 
energy for creation. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 481- 
505.—The purposes and uses of the memex, “a 
device in which an individual stores all his books, 
records, and communications and which is mech- 
anized so that it can be consulted with amazing 
speed and flexibility,” projected by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, are reviewed. The author outlines the as- 
sumptions essential to the use of the memex in 
promoting unified action in science and in giving 
scientists objectives worthy of their best efforts.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2982. Ravagnan, L. M. Los métodos de la psi- 
cologia. (The methods of psychology.) Rev. Educ., 
La Plata, 1945, 87, No. 6, 28-51.—This is a con- 
tinuation (see 20: 638) of a historical survey of 
methods of psychology, tracing the development of 
Gestalt and Verstehen as approaches succeeding 
atomism. The work of Spencer and Ribot as fore- 
runners is stressed.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

2983. Roy, H. L. Dr. N. N. Sengupta—as I 
knew him. Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 134-136.— 
S. B. Williams (Johns Hopkins). 


2984. Sarkar, B. The making of Naren Sengupta, 
the pioneer of experimental psychology in India. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 125-134—A bio- 
graphical sketch is given of one of India’s earliest 
experimental psychologists. After taking his doc- 
torate at Harvard in 1915, Sengupta returned to 
Calcutta University to teach philosophy and experi- 
mental psychology for 13 years. He died in 1944 
after a 16-year tenure at Lucknow University. 
Portrait.—S. B. Williams (Johns Hopkins). 

2985. Sears, R. R. Graduate training facilities. 
I. General information. II. Clinical chology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 135-150.—Information 
from questionnaires completed by 59 institutions 


offering graduate and professional training is 
tabulated and discussed. ‘The questionnaire _ 
. One 


designed to secure information for two purposes 
was related to the OPP’s (now the APA Central 
Office’s) function of answering queries about avail- 
able training facilities. Tables 2 and 3 summarize 
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part of these data. The other purpose was to secure 
sufficiently detailed information about the training 
programs for different psychological specialties to 
enable the Committee to estimate the possibility of 
recommending standards to the Association, and 
eventually, of evaluating individual departments 
with reference to how well these standards were 
met.”—N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 


2986. Sen, I. Dr. N. N. Sengupta. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1944, 19, 136-139.—S. B. Williams (Johns 
Hopkins). 

2987. Siegel, P.S. A simple electronic device for 
the measurement of the gross bodily activity of small 
animals. J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 227-236.—‘An 
application of the photronic relay to the problem of 
activity measurement in small animals is described 
in detail. A reliability study conducted with 16 
animals yielded correlations for successive half-hour 
periods that ranged from .467 to .928 with a median 
of .651. An odd trial total, even trial total correla- 
tion of .869 was obtained. It was also shown that 
the animals adapt rapidly to the experimental setup 
and that the expense of construction and operation is 
minimal.”—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


2988. Turnbull, W. W. A normalized graphic 
method of item analysis. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 
129-141.—The normalized graphic method of analy- 
sis which is presented provides both a pictorial rep- 
resentation and numerical indices of item difficulty 
and of the item-criterion relationship, for questions 
of the multiple-choice form. Both a full and a 
short-cut technique are described. The chief 
advantages of the method are that it gives detailed 
information about each of the answer-choices offered, 
and reveals non-rectilinear relationships between 
item and criterion, when these are present.—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 

2989. Wallon, H., Piéron, H., & others. La 
sensibilité dans l"homme et dans la nature. Dixiéme 
semaine internationale de Synthése, 1938. (The 
sensitivity of man and nature; tenth international 
meeting of Synthése.) Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
[1941]. Pp. 1-225.—Data on various types of 


sensitivity are discussed. At the human level, 


affective sensitivity (H. Wallon), vision and touch 
(H. Piéron), and aesthetic sensitivity (R. Bayer) are 
described, together with possible neural correlates 
(L. Lapicque). The data on the sensory processes 
in animals and plants are summarized (L. Verlaine 
and P. Chouard); and, finally, evidence of sensitivity 
at the level of inanimate objects is considered (P. 
Auger).—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


[See also abstracts 3096, 3131, 3238, 3268. ] 
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2990. Apter, J. T. Projection of the retina on 
colliculus of cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 

8, 123-134.—The projection of the retina on the 
superior colliculus of the cat was studied by electro- 
physiological methods. It was found that the left 
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half of each retina is systematically projected on the 
left superior colliculus and the right half of each 
retina on the right superior colliculus. The pro- 
jection of the lower half of each retina is medial to 
that of the upper half. These results are compared 
with those of degeneration experiments on the rat, 
rabbit, and opossum.— W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

2991. Barnes, W. T., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, 
S. W. The ascending auditory pathway in the brain 
stem of the monkey. J. comp. Neurol., 1943, 79, 
129-152. 

2992. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Chau- 
chard, P. Retentissement, sur les nerfs, des phé- 
noménes centraux d’inhibition. (Effect on the 
nerves of central inhibitory phenomena.) C.R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1941, 135, 300-304.—When a head band 
protecting their eyes from light was used, an increase 
in the chronaxie of peripheral motor and sensory 
nerves was noted in the case of guinea pigs and frogs. 
It was further noted that pressure on the head 
sufficient to produce a state of torpor left the 
chronaxie measurements unchanged.—(Courtesy An- 
née psychol.). 

2993. Chauchard, A., Chauchard, B., & Chau- 
chard, P. Influence des centres sur les variations 
d’excitabilité des nerfs moteurs au cours des actions 
thermiques périphériques. (Effect of the central 
nervous system on the variations of excitability of 
motor nerves in the course of peripheral thermal 
activity.) C.R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1941, 135, 1021- 
1023.—A slight warming of a dog’s paw or a human 
subject’s hand results in an increase in the chronaxie 
of peripheral nerves. For the dogs, chronaxie 
measured in the motor cortex is affected similarly. 
Either chloroform anaesthesia or expanding the 
surface stimulated, however, reverses the effect.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2994. Clark, L. E. L. Discussion on the visual 
pathways. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37, 392-394. 


2995. Clark, S. L.. & Ward, J. W. Electro- 
encephalogram of different cortical regions of normal 
and anaesthetized cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 
99-112.— W.. D. Neff (Chicago). 

2996. Engel, G. L. The clinical application of 
electroencephalography. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1946, 55, 353-357.—-Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

2997. Gerebtzoff, M. A. Recherches sur la pro- 
jection corticale du labyrinthe. II: Etude anatomo- 

entale de la voie vestibulo-cérébrale. 
(Studies of the cortical projection of the labyrinth. 
II: An anatomical-experimental investigation of the 
vestibulo-cerebral pathway.) J. belge Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1940, 40, 417-432.—The vestibular path- 
way was traced from the cortex to the labyrinth by 
the method of degeneration. The labyrinthine 
rojection area was found to correspond to the 2ist 
rodmann area.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2998. Granit, R., & C.R. The effect 
of temperature on the synapse formed by 
the cut end of the mammalian nerve. J. Neuro- 
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physiol., 1945, 8, 211-217.—The effect of temperature 
on transmission across the artificial synapse formed 
by the cut end of the sciatic nerve was studied in the 
cat. When the point of synapse was cooled, trans- 
mission was facilitated so that relayed volleys in- 
creased in size; when warmed, the relayed volleys 
diminished in size. Three factors are suggested to 
account for the facilitatory effect of cold.—W. D. 
Neff (Chicago). 

2999. Kuffier,S. W. Electric excitability of nerve- 
muscle fibre preparations. J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 
8, 77-87.— W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3000. Lefo, A. A. P., & Morison, R.S. Propaga- 
tion of spreading cortical depression. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1945, 8, 33-45.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 


3001. Nachmansohn, D. The role of acetylcholine 
in the mechanism of nerve activity. Vitamines & 
Hormones, 1945, 3, 337-377.—See Biol. Abstr. 20: 
6553. 


3002. Podolsky, E. The electrical pattern of the 
superior brain. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1946, 159, 287- 
288.—The importance of continued research on 
electrical wave patterns in the brain is stressed, and 
various studies are briefly cited—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


3003. Rashevsky, N. Further contributions to a 
probabilistic interpretation of the mathematical 
biophysics of the central nervous system. Bull. 
math. Biophys., 1946, 8, 51-57.—Following a previous 
paper (see 20: 999), equations are derived for the 
most probable time of firing of an efferent neuron 
in terms of the intensity EZ of excitation of the 
afferent pathway, when E£ is either constant or any 
given function of time. The equations are not 
differential equations, but in integral form. It is 
suggested that ¢, correspondingly 7, represent the 
number of excitatory, correspondingly inhibitory, 
terminal bulbs excited with the period of latent 
addition at a given most probable time. The relation 
between the suggested theory and the old one, based 
on differential equations for € and j, is discussed.— 
(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 


3004. Ray, B. S., Hinsey, J. C., & Geohegan, 
W. A. Observations on the distribution of the 
sympathetic nerves to the pupil and upper extremity 
as determined by stimulation of the anterior roots in 
man. Ann. Surg., 1943, 118, 647-655. 


3005. Runge, R. A note on the excitation of nerve 
pathways. Bull. math. Biophys., 1946, 8, 59-63.— 
Let S denote the intensity of a stimulus, o the fre- 
quency of discharge of a fiber, and or the integral 
frequency of discharge of a nerve pathway. The 
relation between vr and S can be derived when the 
relation between o and S as well as the distribution 
function of the fiber thresholds are given. It is 
investigated under what conditions the functions 
vr (S) and o(S) will be both of the same exponential 
form, and it is shown that this can happen only if S 
exceeds the highest threshold of the pathway.— 
(Courtesy Bull. math. Biophys.). 
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3006. Smith, W. K. The functional significance 
of the rostral ci cortex as revealed by its 
responses to el cal excitation. J. Neurophysiol., 
1945, 8, 241-255.—Stimulation of the rostral part 
of the cingular gyrus in the monkey produced a 
complex response which is suggestive of emotional 
expression.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3007. Weil, A. . The brain of man in relation to his 
constitution. Quart. Bull. Northwest. Univ. med. 
Sch., 1943, 17, 169-178. 

3008. Weiss, P., & Edds, M. V., Jr. Sensory- 
motor nerve crosses in the rat. J. Neurophysiol., 
1945, 8, 173-193.—Reciprocal crosses of sensory and 
motor nerve fibers were made in the rat, and re- 
generation of sensory fibers into the motor nerve 
stump and into the muscle innervated by the motor 
nerve was studied. It was found that sensory fibers 
did regenerate into the motor nerve stump and 
formed ‘‘a rich network of arborizations closely 
applied to the muscle fibers." The sensory fibers did 
not, however, form functional connection with 
muscle fibers. Nor did the presence of sensory 
fibers prevent atrophy and degeneration of muscle 
fibers which had been deprived of their motor 
innervation. Possible explanations of the failure 
of sensory fibers to establish functional connection 
with muscle fibers are discussed—W. D. Neff 
(Chicago). 

3009. Young, J. Z. Giant nerve fibers. Zn- 
deavour, 1944, 3, 108-113.—Recent neurophysio- 
logical research on giant nerve fibers in the squid 
is reviewed. Among the topics discussed are mem- 
brane permeability in relation to external and inter- 
nal potassium and sodium ions, the characteristics 
of nerve fiber membrane at rest and in activity, the 
relation of size of fiber to rate of nerve impulse 
conduction, and nerve regeneration after injury. 
13-item bibliography.— L. C. Mead (Special Devices 
Division, ORI). 


[See also abstracts 2989, 3052, 3099, 3103, 3106, 
3119, 3128, 3140, 3183, 3196. ] 
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3010. [Anon.] The right to hear: a film on the 
conservation of hearing. Univ. Ia Exten. Buil., 
1943, No. 555. Pp. 4-—A 16-mm. sound film, 
produced under the direction of the Department of 
Otolaryngology and Oral Surgery of the State 
University of lowa College of Medicine with the co- 
operation of the Department of Speech, is described. 
The picture dramatizes the need for organized pro- 
grams of conservation of hearing and emphasizes 
the objectives and possibilities of attainment in a 
carefully planned approach to the problems involved. 
The techniques of group and individual hearing tests, 
medical ‘follow-up procedures, and educational re- 
adjustments are demonstrated. The principal 
dramatic interest is focused on three children each 
‘len 5 different degree of hearing loss.—B. Wellman 
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3011. Balavoine, P. La gustation des denrées 
alimentaires et des boissons. (The taste of foods 
and beverages.) Trav. Chim. aliment. Hyg., Berne, 
1943, 34, No. 5/6, 368-373.—The psychophysical 
method is applied to the gustatory appreciation of 
foods and beverages. Stimulus limens for salt, 
sugar, citric acid, tannin, and caffeine in aqueous 
solution as obtained by the author are reported, 
along with somewhat similar results obtained by 
Junk. In this sort of work many variables must be 
held constant, such as olfactory interference, in- 
constancy of taste sensitivity in the same person, the 
hour of day, time since eatiag, sensory adaptation, 
taste contrast, the health of the individual, and the 
degree of development of the sensibility through 
exercise. Masking-effect is studied in food stuffs and 
beverages involving complexes of taste qualities.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


3012. Ballard, S. S., & Pulling, N. H. German 
naval optical instruments. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 
36, 360.—Abstract. 


3013. Banerjee, A. K. A study in binocular 
equilibrium. Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 208-211. 
—Through the lenses of a stereoscope, a dot was 
presented to one eye while a square graph was 
presented to the other. The subject reported time 
of appearance and disappearance of the dot and 
time and character of movement of the dot. Equi- 
librium was better after 3 or 4 trials than at first, 
and the dot tended to disappear toward the end of 
the trials. These facts probably illustrate muscular 
adjustment and fatigue, respectively. In general, 
variability was so great as to preclude positive 
conclusions.—S. B. Williams (Johns Hopkins). 

3014. Beecher, H. K. Pain in men wounded in 
battle. Bull. U. S. Army med. Dep., 1946, 5, 445- 
454—The popular assumption that all severe 
wounds are associated with pain is disproved by 
data on 215 severely wounded soldiers at a front-line 
hospital who were asked to rate their pain on a 4- 
point scale as a guide to administration of proper 
dosages of morphine or sedatives. All cases were 
clear mentally, were not in shock at the time of 
questioning, and had one of 5 types of wounds: (1) 
extensive peripheral soft tissue injury; (2) com- 
pound fracture of a long bone; (3) a penetrated head; 
(4) a penetrated chest; or (5) a penetrated abdomen. 
For the first type of injury, 50 soldiers reported: no 
pain, 19; slight pain, 15; moderate pain, 8; and bad 
pain, 8. For the second classification, the 50 reports 
were: none, 19; slight, 12; moderate, 7; and bad, 12. 
The third type of injury was sustained by 15 
soldiers who reported: none, 9; slight, 5; moderate, 
0; and bad, 1. The fourth group of 50 reported: 
none, 15; slight, 18; moderate, 11; and bad, 6. The 
fifth group of 50 reported: none, 7; slight, 5; moder- 
ate, 14; and bad, 24. Three fourths of these badly 
wounded men did not want medication for pain 
relief. —R. O. Rouse (Connecticut). 

3015. Bitterman, M. E. A reply to Dr. Luckiesh. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 182-184.—A reply is 
made to each of four criticisms leveled by Luckiesh 
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(see 20: 3042) against a recent study by Bitterman 
(see 19: 3315) concerned with the validity of heart 
rate and frequency of blinking as indices of visual 
efficiency.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

3016. Blottiau, F. L’étude visuelle des lumiéres 
colorées. (Visual study of colored lights.) Cah. 
Physique, 1941, 6, 27-42.—A three-factor account of 
the vision of colored lights is proposed to circumvent 
alleged methodological inconsistencies in color- 
vision theory. The three variables suggested as 
adequate to account for this type of visual experi- 
ence are: (1) the value of the light in lumens, (2) 
the wave length of the light, and (3) the value of the 
wave length which, when added to white light, 
reproduces the color. The three-factor schema is 
represented in complex three-dimensional graphs.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3017. Burgdorf, J. Uber Anpassungs und Erho- 
lungserscheinungen im sensiblen Apparat der Mund- 
schleimhaut bei Reizung mit sinusfirmigen Wech- 
selstrom. (On the phenomena of adaptation and 
recovery in the sensitive apparatus of the buccal 
mucosa by stimulation with sinusoidal alternating 
current.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1941, 69, 229-244.— 
The tip of the tongue, the lower lip, and the buccal 
vestibule were stimulated for 1-5 min. with alternat- 
ing current (20-1030 c.p.s.) of varying intensity. 
Stimulation raises the threshold, with the increases 
being greatest with the 200 c.p.s. current and less for 
both extremes of frequency. After cessation of 
stimulation, recovery follows a hyperbolic curve, the 
threshold falling very rapidly at first, especially on 
the tongue. With a stimulation current 6 times the 
threshold value, the. initial threshold value is 
quadrupled; recovery takes 25-30 min.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

3018. Caussé, R., & Chavasse, P. Recherches 
sur le seuil de l’audition binauriculaire comparée 
au seuil monoauriculaire. (An experimental com- 
parison of the binaural and monaural thresholds for 
audition.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1941, 135, 1272- 
1275.— Monaural and binaural thresholds were ob- 
tained for 20 subjects for the frequencies of 500, 
1,000, and 1,500 c.p.s. by presenting stimuli in both 
the ascending and descending series. The threshold 
determined in the ascending series was found to be 
more precisely located. By this method the binaural 
limen was found to be lower than the monaural 
limen to a degree depending upon the frequency of 
the tone. For a tone of 500 c.p.s., the binaural 
threshold was 2.99 db. lower than the monaural 
threshold. For the 1,000 and the 1,500 c.p.s. tones, 
differences in the same direction of 2.85 db. and 2.48 
db. respectively were obtained.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

3019. Chin, Y. C., & T’ant, C. H. The effect of 
DDT on cutaneous sensations in man. Science, 
1946, 103, 654.—Over a period of 5 weeks, 32 stu- 
dents wore on one arm a 3x4 cm. pad of cloth satu- 
rated with DDT in different concentrations and in 
different diluents. A cloth saturated in the diluent 
worn on the other arm served as a control. Cutane- 
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ous sensations of touch, pain, cold, and heat were 
tested during the period. No differences were found 
with the exception that a solution of DDT in olive 
oil or mixed with vaseline desensitized the tactile 
sensation. The results indicate that oil facilitates 
the penetration of DDT into the skin.— F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 

3020. Christian, S. Entgegnung. (Reply.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 68, 91-93.—Christian considers 
Metzger's objections (see 16: 4284) to his interpreta- 
tion of a previously reported perceptual experiment 
(see 16: 1815).—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3021. Dévé, C. La sensation du relief et ses 
interprétations par le cerveau subconscient. (The 
sensation of relief and its interpretation by the 
subconscious mind.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 
1940, 19, 191-204.—The effect of interest, attention, 
and imagination on perception is considered. The 
discussion is largely theoretical and physiological, 
though certain practical applications are discussed.— 
(Courtesy Année pare 


3022. De Vries, H. On the basic sensation curves 
of the three-color theory. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 
36, 121-127.—A small (1°) circular patch of blue, 
green, or red light is provided by the use of an optical 
system containing interchangeable color filters. 
Concentric with this patch is a larger (10°) circular 
field of monochromatic light provided by a double 
monochromator. The energy of the larger field of 
light is increased by the observer until the smaller 
patch can no longer be distinguished. This dis- 
appearance occurs at a relatively low energy of field 
illumination when its wave length corresponds to 
the dominant wave length of the patch; the field 
must be much brighter to cause extinction when its 
wave length differs greatly from that of the patch. 
The basic sensation curves for blue, green, and red 
receptors are constructed by plotting in each case 
the reciprocal of the energy of the field as a function 
of its wave length at the point where extinction of 
the patch occurs, This treatment is based on the 
assumption that the ability of a light to extinguish 
responses of a given color-receptor is proportional to 
the sensitivity (defined as the reciprocal of the 
energy required) of that receptor to light of the 
particular wave length employed—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

3023. Dunoyer, L. Sur la perception du monde 
extérieur en vision monoculaire ou binoculaire, avec 
ou sans instrument. (The perception of the external 
world in monocular and binocular vision, with and 
without an instrument.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 
1940, 19, 177-204.—Various optical factors im- 
portant in the design of magnifying instruments for 
various purposes are described. For monocular 
vision, the degree of magnification of the instrument 
is shown to affect the suitability of the apparatus 
for the accurate examination of detail. For binocular 
instruments, the separation of the two eye-pieces 
affects the depth experience in a predictable fashion. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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3024. Duntley, S. Q. The reduction of contrast 
by the atmosphere. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 


359.—Abstract. 
3025. Duntley, S. Q. The visibility of objects 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 


seen the atmosphere. 
1946, 36, 359.—Abstract. 
3026. Ehrensvird, G. Uber die Primirvorgiinge 
bei Chemorezeptorenbeeinflussung. (On the pri- 
mary processes influencing the chemoreceptors.) 
Acta physiol. scand., 1942, 3, Suppl. 9. Pp. 151.— 
As a model of the olfactory receptor mechanism, the 
writer has studied the surface potentials involved in 
the juxtaposition of different liquids. The potentials 
are influenced both by the spatial structure of the 
molecule and by the mobility of the electrons and 
protons in certain regions of the molecule; signif- 
icantly, these same two factors are important in 
determining olfactory characteristics. The neural 
discharge in olfaction can be explained physically 
in terms of differences in potential at separation 
surfaces in the receptor region (particularly between 
free peripheral endings charged with the odorous 
substance and the rest of the cellular membrane). 
Variations in quality and intensity of olfactory 
stimulation can readily be fitted into this inter- 
pretation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3027. Elliott, A. J. Significance of aniseikonia in 
aviation. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 35, 354-- 
360.—A group of 175 trainees who had been dropped 
because of difficulties in landing and a group of 50 
successful pilots were measured on the space eikonom- 
eter to determine whether the errors in spatial 
localization associated with aniseikonia might be 
compere for failures. Measured errors were small 
and showed no significant correlation with perform- 
ance. When aniseikonic lenses were worn by a 
normal observer, faulty judgment was indicated only 
when the landing field provided almost no monocular 
clues. Under normal conditions, where monocular 
clues appear to predominate, the pilot experienced 
no difficulty when wearing such lenses.— M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 


3028. Foster, H. A comparative study of three 
tests for color vision. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
135-143.—"‘Two hundred men were used as sub- 
jects. Each man took the Ishihara, the Pseudo- 
Isochromatic, and the Jensen tests. . . . The results 
showed that the Ishihara and Pseudo-Isochromatic 
Plates were in close agreement with each other, 
while the Jensen showed far less agreement with 
either of the other tests. The Jensen test mistook 
nine color-blind subjects for normal. If the Ishihara 
test is accepted as valid, the Jensen test does not 
have adequate validity for individual diagnosis.’’— 
H. Hill (Indiana). 

3029. Galifret, Y. La mesure du seuil de percep- 
tion des profondeurs relatives. (The measurement 
of the threshold of perception of relative depths.) 
Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 168-201.—This is the 
first report of a program of research designed to 
examine critically and to compare the several 
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techniques of measuring depth perception, and 
through analysis of the obtained data to clarify the 
roles of the several factors in depth perception. As 
an example of the Howard-Dolman-type apparatus, 
the Michotte apparatus was used, testing the sub- 
jects successively by the method of constant stimuli, 
the method of average error, and the method of 
limits. The apparatus of the Society of Military 
Optics and the plates of Pulfrich were employed as 
representing the stereoscopic technique. Advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the several methods are 
pointed out, and certain improvements in procedure 
are suggested, particularly in terms of practical 
applications of the results.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


3030. Garabedian, D., & Meunier, P. Photo- 
adaptométre de précision pour la mesure du seuil de 
la sensibilité lumineuse et l’étude de l’adaptation a 
lobscurité. (A precision photoadaptometer for the 
measurement of the brightness threshold and the 
study of dark adaptation.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1940, 134, 34-38.—The brightness threshold and the 
process of dark adaptation are studied in the follow- 
ing manner: The subject looks at a light of dazzling 
brilliance for 5 minutes. Threshold measurements 
are made in the darkness by means of an apparatus 
consisting of a diffuse light to be viewed by the 
subject at a distance of 55 cm. The brightness of 
the light can be modified by sets of fixed diaphragms 
and an iris diaphragm interposed between the light 
source and the diffusing surface. A number of dark- 
adaptation curves thus obtained are presented.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3031. Gramont, A. de. De la grandeur relative 
des deux images rétiniennes dans certaines amé- 
tropies. (On the relative size of the two retinal 
images in certain cases of ametropia.) C. R. Acad. 
Scei., Paris, 1941, 213, 963-965.—In cases of ame- 
tropia where the defect affects the two eyes differ- 
ently, the resulting inequality in the size of the 
retinal images prevents binocular fusion and favors 
strabismus. The result is an impairment in stereo- 
scopic vision. The author has developed an ap- 
paratus for measuring and correcting this defect.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3032. Granit, R. Color receptors of the mamma- 
lian retina. J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 195-210.— 
Micro-electrodes were used to record the electrical 
activity of individual fibers of the optic nerve of the 
cat during stimulation of the retina by light from a 
special colorimeter designed to eliminate stray light 
especially in the short wave-length range. Curves 
of spectral sensitivity were plotted before and after 
selective adaptation of the retina with red, blue, 
and green lights. “The adapting light suppresses 
sensitivity in its own spectral range and so facilitates 
discovery of units stimulated by other parts of the 
spectrum. Such units of color reception, called 
modulators, are found in three preferential regions, 
0.600-0.580 yw (red-yellow), 0.540-0.500 y» (green), 
0.460-0.440 yw (blue-violet). The modulators are 
narrow bands of sensitivity, especially narrow at the 
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two ends of the spectrum.” Two red modulators, 
three overlapping green, and two blue were discov- 
ered. The author holds that detailed understanding 
of color discrimination “requires, at least, a 6- or 7- 
color theory in terms of these modulators but that 
the modulators in the three preferential regions can 
be averaged into three ‘fundamental sensation 
curves’ such as postulated by the trichromatic 
theory.”—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3033. Griffin, D. R., Hubbard, R., & Wald, G. 
The sensitivity of human rod and cone vision to 
infra-red radiation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 
360-—361.—Abstract. 


3034. Griffin, D. R., & Wald,G. Factors affecting 
the change in refractive power of the eye at high and 
low illuminations. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 
359-—360.—Abstract. 

3035. Hardy, A. C. Atmospheric limitations on 
the performance of telescopes. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1946, 36, 283-287.—One use of a telescope is to 
examine objects which are visible to the unaided eye. 
Assuming a perfect instrument, the image provided 
by its use is identical, in all respects except size, 
with that of the eye alone. Details of the object are 
best seen with high magnification. If now the 
object be moved to such a range that it is no longer 
visible to the unaided eye, it will be seen through 
the telescope only if the magnifying power of the 
latter is sufficient to overcome both the smaller 
apparent size of the object and its reduced contrast 
because of atmospheric scattering. It is shown that, 
with ordinary amounts of scattering, high-power 
telescopes extend the range of observation very little 
more than do those of lower power. Telescopic 
magnification is thus most effective for objects of 
small size viewed at relatively close range or under 
exceptionally clear atmospheric conditions.—L. A. 
Riggs (Brown). 

3036. Hardy, L. H., Rand, G., & Rittler, M. C. 
Tests for the detection and analysis of color blind- 
ness. III. The Rabkin test. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1946, 35, 251-270.—A description is given of the 
Rabkin test, with data on the responses of normal 
and color-deficient subjects to each of the 18 plates. 
The test was found to be more adequate than the 
Ishihara test or the pseudoisochromatic plates in 
differentiating the type of defect as protanopic or 
deuteranopic, but it is not efficient in distinguishing 
anomalous trichromats from dichromats.—M. R. 
Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


3037. Hardy, L. H., Rand, G., & Rittler, M. C. 
The effect of quality of illumination on the results of 
the Ishihara test. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 
86-94.—The use of daylight illumination, as specified 
by Ishihara, is of critical importance in obtaining 
valid measures of color deficiency by the use of his 
tests. Deuteranomalous and deuteranopic subjects 
in particular may improve their scores so signif- 
icantly under tungsten illumination that they fall 
within the zone of normality established for day- 
light illumination.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 
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3038. Humphrey, G., & Springbett, B. M. The 
after-image of the phi-phenomenon. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1946, 6, 3-6.—‘(1) Using 3 subjects, 
after-images were obtained from the perceptual 
complex giving rise to the phi-phenomenon. Of 
these 64 in all were negative, 35 positive followed by 
negative. (2) Both positive and negative after- 
images were clear-cut and stationary. (3) There 
was no after-image corresponding to the space over 
which apparent movement occurred. (4) The results 
are against the theory that the after-image is in- 
volved in the perception of apparent motion.”— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3039. Jahn, T.L. Visual critical flicker frequency 
as a function of intensity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 
36, 76-82.—The precise dependence of critical 
flicker frequency upon intensity may be described by 
an equation based on photochemical considerations. 
The equation resembles one derived for this purpose 
by Hecht and will fit all of the data which can be 
fitted by Hecht’s equation. The new formulation is 
alleged, however, to be in better agreement with 
data on the effects of changes in temperature and in 
the ratio of the light to the dark period. 32-item 
bibliography.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3040. Jahn, T. L. Brightness discrimination and 
visual acuity as functions of intensity. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1946, 36, 83-86.—‘‘New equations for 
brightness discrimination and for visual acuity as 
functions of intensity have been derived on the basis 
of the photochemical theory. These equations can 
be fitted to all existing data and are not in conflict 
with the available chemical evidence.” Data on 
dark adaptation and instantaneous threshold are 
also fitted by the equations.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3041. Laurora, M. La psicofisiologia del sentido 
del olfato; su jerarquia en el vidente y en el ciego. 
(Psychophysiology of the sense of smell; its order of 
importance in the seeing and in the blind.) Prensa 
méd. argent., 1945, 32, 1657-1661.—While the sense 
of smell occupies considerable place in the mental 
world of the seeing person, it plays a major role in 
the mental life of the born blind. Approximately 
85% of the data from the external world comes to 
the seeing person through vision. The sense of smell 
in the born blind contributes a major portion of his 
imagery and thereby enriches his intellectual life, 
without which he would live in a permanent ob- 
scurity. Evidence of a varied kind is adduced to 
the effect that the blind recognizes not so much by 
touch as by smell individuals, sex differences, flowers, 
foods, buildings, etc. Smell is the distance sense of 
the blind.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

3042. Luckiesh,M. Comments on criteria of ease 
of reading. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 180-182.— 
Four criticisms are made of a recent study by Bitter- 
man (see 19: 3315) which concerned heart rate and 
frequency of blinking as indices of visual efficiency 
and obtained results differing from those previously 
reported by Luckiesh.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


3043. Liischer, E. Uber Regulationsmechanismen 
des Gehérorgans. (On the regulative mechanisms 
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of the auditory organ.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1941’ 
22, 430-432.—In light of the tremendous range of 
intensity of auditory stimulation, the nature of the 
protective processes is a significant problem for 
investigation. The writer was unable to detect 
(auricular microscope) any reflex action of the tensor 
tympani to sound, even when the antagonistic 
stapedius was paralyzed. On the other hand, the 
stapedius does react to noise and even (through 
conditioning) in anticipation of noise. The action 
of this muscle serves to diminish sound conduction, 
as Békésy has pointed out.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

3044. Metzger, W. Zur Theorie der Rotations- 
erlebnisse. (On the theory of the experiences of 
rotation.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 68, 94-96.— 
Rejoinder to Christian’s comments (see 20: 3020). 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3045. Mitra, S. C., & Datta, A. Quantitative 
mental estimate of brightness values. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1944, 19, 205—208.—Seven brightnesses of 
grey were presented on a color wheel to 15 subjects 
who were asked to estimate the proportion of white 
on a scale doubly anchored by an all-white and an 
all-black disc simultaneously presented. All esti- 
mates ran higher than true proportions by about 
20% except for the light greys where it reduced 
gradually to about 9%.—S. B. Williams (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3046. Mygind, S. H., & Falbe-Hansen, J. Experi- 
mental histological studies on the labyrinth. VII. 
Water and salt. VIII. Anisotonic perfusion. [X. 
Histamine and adrenaline. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1946, 34, 31-52; 53-58; 59-70.—E. G. Wever 
(Princeton). 

3047. Pal, G. Limens for continuous change. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 155-160.—Difference 
limens for lifted weights were studied as a function 
of the rate of increase of the variable weight where 
the latter is increased continuously rather than in 
discrete steps. The DL increases with the stimulus 
but not proportionately with it, as the Weber law 
would require. With rate of increase of the stimulus, 
the DL increases from slow to moderate rates and 
then decreases with faster rates. Interpretation 
depends partly on some questions of method which 
the author cannot answer but for whose solution he 
appeals to other psychologists—S. B. Williams 
(Johns Hopkins). 

3048. Parker, F. W., Jr. Studies on dark adapta- 
tion in mili el com of “night 
blindness.” Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 35, 
555-571.—Thirty-eight men complaining of night 
blindness and 27 with no ocular complaints were 
given ophthalmological examinations and were 
tested with the Nagel adaptometer at intervals of 1, 
15, 30, and 45 minutes after beginning dark adapta- 
tion. Of those complaining of poor night vision, 
11 showed normal adaptation: of these, 5 had only 
mild complaints, while the other had had traumatic 
experiences suggesting the complaint. Of the 28 
showing abnormal curves, 5 were malingering. This 
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was demonstrated by a test evoking optokinetic 
movements which were made observable in the dark 
‘ by placing a blackened contact lens with a spot of 
luminous paint over one eye. Fourteen were 
psychoneurotic, and these were helped by psycho- 
therapy. Only 9 were found to have true night 
blindness. In a group of 12 patients with hepatitis, 
50% showed normal adaptation curves; those with 
deficient adaptation showed improvement when 
given massive doses of vitamin A.—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 

3049. Perlin, S. The width of the basilar mem- 
brane in the guinea pig. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 
127-133.—‘‘The width of the basilar membrane was 
measured in 10 guinea pig cochleas, using as a refer- 
ence point the distance from the basal end. The 
measurements indicate a rapidly increasing but 
widely deviating ‘beginning’ portion, followed by a 
deceleration in rate of change before the third half- 
turn; a slight spurt after the third half-turn; a 
‘middle’ portion of slight but definite progression 
with relatively little deviation; another deceleration 
in the approach to the fifth half-turn; a rapid and 
deviating increase to the maximum point; and an 
even greater deviation and hurried decline after the 
maximum point, which was reached about three- 
fourths to a full turn before the apical end. The 
average value of the maximum points measured was 
228 micra. Using Guild’s figure of 0.062 mm. as the 
average minimum for the extreme basal portion, 
there is a range of 3$ times in width. Theories of 
hearing which place emphasis on the width of the 
membrane as a differentiating mechanism must 
allow for the many variations indicated.”—D. W. 
Taylor (Stanford). 

3050. Piéron, H. La terminologie visuelle. (Vis- 
ual terminology.) Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 
248-251.—In view of the current ambiguity in 
usage of visual terminology, it is believed that the 
adoption of a more standardized vocabulary would 
facilitate the presentation and interpretation of 
experimental data. A proposed list of 25 visual 
terms is presented, with brief definitions—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

3051. Piéron, H. Le test d’adaptation a l’ob- 
scurité pour l’avitaminose A et l’emploi de la lumiére 
rouge. (The test of dark adaptation in cases of 
vitamin A deficiency and the use of red light.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol. Paris, 1940, 134, 320-322.—It is reported 
that the individual deficient in vitamin A becomes 
dark adapted in about 30 minutes. This is true 
whether the adaptation occurs under conditions of 
complete darkness or in a room illuminated by a 
red (615 my) light of sufficient brilliance to permit 
reading. In the latter case, a few seconds in dark- 
ness following adaptation under the red light are 
required for pupillary dilatation. But otherwise the 
course of adaptation is the same under the two 
conditions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3052. Piéron, H. La dissociation des douleurs 
cutanées et la vitesse de conduction des influx 
afférents. (Dissociation of cutaneous pain and the 
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speed of conduction of afferent neural impulses.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1940, 134, 554-556.—The 
speed of nerve conduction following various types of 
cutaneous stimulation is shown to be about the same 
for the cat as for man.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3053. Pinson, E. A., & Chapanis, A. Visual 
factors in the design of military aircraft. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1946, 17, 115-122.—“‘The experience of this 
war has shown that standards of visibility from 
military aircraft must be very high for maximum 
operational efficiency. A number of studies have 
been undertaken by the Army Air Forces to provide 
a set of recommendations to aircraft designers re- 
garding the ways in which these standards of high 
visibility may be maintained. Two groups of studies 
on the fields of view from fighter aircraft and the 
optical quality of transparent panels are summarized 
in this paper.”—A. Chapanis (Johns Hopkins). 

3054. Polack,—. [Ed.] Atlas pour l’examen de 
la vision des couleurs. (Atlas for testing color 
vision.) Paris: Girard & Barrére, 1941.—A color- 
blindness test, similar in structure to the Ishihara, 
is presented. The test consists of. a series of colored 
plates on which there appear numbers, letters, or 
figures that are seen differently by the normal, 
protanopes, deuteranopes, and the totally co'or- 
blind.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3055. Pulling, N. H., & Ballard, S.S. Naval re- 
quirements for telescope design. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1946, 36, 360.—Abstract. 

3056. Ram, P. Time perception and thing 
perception; an interpretation of a P&dtanjali Yoga 
Sétra. Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 139-145.— 
This is a psychological evaluation of certain aspects 
of Yoga discipline involving contemplation and 
concentration. Awareness of objects and time is 
reduced through exercises effecting a fixed attention 
on momentary experiences.—S. B. Williams (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3057. Rand, G. Relation between illumination 
and visual efficiency. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 
35, 509-513.—Weston has reported on investigations 
made to test Beutell’s hypothesis that illumination 
suitable for performance of a given visual task can 
be determined by defining the conditions of the task, 
determining effects of such conditions on visual 
efficiency, and providing illumination adequate to 
compensate for unfavorable conditions. Weston’s 
conclusions in general support those which have been 
reported by Ferree and Rand. Increased intensity 
of illumination cannot compensate entirely for small 
size of detail nor for low contrast; but where such 
conditions are unavoidable, it is apparently ad- 
vantageous to make the level of illumination as high 
as is compatible with attention to other criteria of 
good lighting. (See also 19: 2896.)—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 

3058. Rennes, P. Une méthode nouvelle d’ol- 
factométrie. (A new method of olfactometry.) 
Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 243-247.—Some of the 
difficulties inherent in olfactory measurement are 
outlined. An improved method of olfactometry is 
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described in detail, with an indication of its advan- 
tages.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3059. Rochon-Duvigneaud, A. La théorie des 
deux régimes visuels sensori-moteurs (indépendence 
et conjugaison) dans la série des vertéb (The 
theory of the two sensorimotor visual systems— 
independence and conjugation—in the vertebrate 
series.) Rev. gén. Sct., 1941, 41, 148-163.—In 
human vision, the temporal areas of the visual 
field are seen independently by the two eyes. Even 
in these areas, depth and distance are accurately 
perceived. It has been noted that animals, such as 
the trout, fly, and chameleon, which have separate 
visual fields for each eye, also have accurate percep- 
tion for depth and distance.—(Courtesy Année 


psychol.). 

3060. Segal, J. Une nouvelle manifestation de 
couleurs subjectives. (A new phenomenon of sub- 
jective colors.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1940, 133, 
259—261.—Postulating that the perception of color 
depends upon a particular rhythm of afferent neural 
impulses in the optic nerve, the author attempted 
to change the nature of the rhythm in the hope of 
changing the visual experience. A 90° segment of 
white on a black disc was rotated at approximately 
20 r.p.s. and then illuminated with a thread of light. 
The resulting color experience was one in which the 
subject saw a network of lines and colored areas in 
which green, red, and blue were apparent. The 
pattern underwent a process of continual change. 
Although precise analysis is difficult, these results 
are interpreted as illustrating the central locus of 
color experience.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3061. Simonson, E., Blankstein, S. S., & Carey, 
E. J. The efficiency of the glare reduction of the 
eyelids. Amer. J. Physiol., 1945, 143, 541-547.— 
The effectiveness of the eyelids in protecting the eyes 
from bright light was studied by measuring speed of 
light adaptation and dark adaptation after exposure 
of open eyes to a dim light and closed eyes to a bright 
light. Thresholds of light sensitivity were also ob- 
tained immediately after exposure. Coefficients of 
light penetration were calculated which would in- 
dicate that 1% or less of physiologically effective 
light penetrates the eyelids. The authors conclude 
that “the high efficiency of the glare protecting func- 
tion is probably to a large extent due to a change of 
spectral distribution during the passage through the 
eyelids.”"—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3062. Sperry, R. W. Restoration of vision after 
crossing of optic nerves and after transplantation of 
eye. J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 15—28.—Visuomotor 
responses were recovered in 21 out of 22 anuran 
amphibians in which reciprocal end-to-end crossing 
of the optic nerves was performed and in 2 out of 30 
anurans and 12 out of 21 urodeles in which contra- 
lateral transplantation of the eye was made. The 
visuomotor responses observed included: (1) opto- 
kinetic reactions elicited by a large striped drum 
rotated around the animal on three different axes, 
(2) localizing responses to a lure object, (3) spon- 
taneous optokinetic movements of head and body, 
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and (4) escape reactions at the approach of a large 
object. Analysis of the visuomotor responses re- 
covered after operation indicates that the regenerat- 
ing axons of the optic nerve “reestablish specific 
functional associations in the brain centers according 
to their loci of origin in the retinal field. This 
systematic recovery of central reflex relations was 
achieved despite inversion of the cross-sectional 
polarity of the peripheral nerve stumps, despite dis- 
orderly outgrowth of individual optic fibers across 
the nerve gap, and despite extreme maladaptiveness 
of the resultant functional effect for the organism.” 
There was no sign of correction or inhibition of the 
maladaptive responses during the period of observa- 
tion. No attempt was made, however, to correct the 
responses by specific training. In discussing the 
experiment the author states: ‘‘The results indicate 
further the high degree to which the complex and 
precisely patterned neural mechanisms subserving 
adaptive visuomotor coordination are dependent 
upon inherently predetermined rather than upon 
functionally acquired neural adjustments, At the 
same time they bring into clear focus the puzzling 
problem of how these intricately designed neuron 
associations are laid down by growth processes." — 
W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3063. Tousey, R., & Hulburt, E. O. Brightness 
and polarization of the daylight sky. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1946, 36, 358-359.—Abstract. 

3064. Trendelenberg, W. Der Gesichtssinn. 
(The sense of sight.) Berlin: Springer, 1943. Pp. 
333. RM 16.50.—This general survey of vision 
contains: (Part I) a 56-page review of dioptrics; 
(Part II) 131 pages on visual sensation, covering the 
duplicity theory, color vision, photochemistry, and 
electrical studies; and (Part III) 113 pages on 
perception, treating direction, depth, and illusions. 
There are frequent illustrations and about 800 
references.—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 

3065. Vernieuwe, J., & Scherer, H. J. Contribu- 
tion anatomo-clinique a |’étude de l’anosmie. (An 
anatomical and clinical contribution to the study 
of anosmia.) Bull. Acad. Méd. Belg., 1941, 6, 292- 
308.—Post-mortem examinations of two cases of 
anosmia are reported.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3066. Verrier, M.L. La rétine des sélaciens et la 
théorie de la dualité de la vision. (The retina of the 
selachians and the theory of the duality of vision.) 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1940, 211, 606-608.— 
Dogfish and numbfish have only rods in their retinae, 
whereas the sting ray has both rods and cones as 
do the bony fishes living near the surface. The 
retinal receptors, thus, appear to develop independ- 
ently of the fish’s habitat—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

3067. Wallach, H., & Galloway,A. The constancy 
of colored objects in colored illumination. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1946, 36, 119-126.—In a series of experi- 
ments, ‘‘a situation yielding a constancy effect was 
presented for simultaneous comparison with a con- 
trast situation of a geometrically similar arrange- 
ment of colors. When the colors in the two situations 
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were so chosen that the lights reflected by corre- 
sponding regions were equal as to brightness and hue, 
the constancy and the contrast effects were found 
to be equal in every respect. It turned out that the 
mode of appearance of the effective color by which 
constancy was supposed to be distinguishable from 
contrast was without influence. Only the quality of 
the reflected lights and their geometrical arrange- 
ment seemed to matter.’”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

3068. Wit, G. de. Professional deafness in the 
Naval staff. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1942, 30, 373- 
382.—Results are given on pilots, gunners, and 
submarine men of the Dutch Navy. Those exposed 
to noise show generally a defect of hearing centered 
at 4096 cycles: the 4096 dip. Similar defects are 
produced temporarily by intense stimulation with 
tones and noises.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3069. Wundheiler, A.W. On the metric of color 
space. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1946, 36, 288-291.—“‘It is 
the purpose of this paper to examine what inferences 
about the geometry of color space can be made from 
the known experimental data.”’ It is concluded 
that there is insufficient evidence in the existing 
data on color discrimination to define a metric in the 
color space.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2978, 2989, 2990, 2991, 2994, 
2997, 2998, 3080, 3109, 3128, 3136, 3159, 3173, 
3185, 3267, 3289, 3293, 3308, 3322. ] 
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3070. Bitterman, M. E., & Soloway, E. The rela- 
tion between frequency of blinking and effort ex- 
pended in mental work. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 
134-136.—Each of 10 Ss worked for four 15-minute 
periods on the Minnesota Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers. During two of these periods, 
distraction was produced by the continuous playing 
of a record of a man’s voice reciting groups of num- 
bers; the intensity level was about 60 db. Distrac- 
tion had no effect on the total work done or on 
accuracy. Heart rate was significantly higher not 
only during work than during rest but also during 
work with than work without distraction. However, 
there was no tendency for frequency of blinking to 
increase during work under either condition. These 
results are interpreted as indicating that blink rate 
“bears no relation to the difficulty of the task.”— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

3071. Blodgett, H. C. Reynolds’ repetition of 
Blodgett’s experiment on latent learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1946, 36, 184-186.—The definition of 
latent learning used in a recent study by Reynolds 
(see 20: 1454) is criticized. The use of maze-wise 
rats in also questioned.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

3072. Casaux, C. M. El aprendizaje: retencién y 
olvido. (Learning: retention and forgetting.) Rev. 
Educ., La Plata, 1945, 87, No. 6, 16-18.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 
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3073. Das, P. Studies in word association. Jn- 
dian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 176-182.—A list of 100 
stimulus words to be used in a free-association 
experiment with 50 subjects (girls) was prepared 
from two frequency lists, one of which was the Kent- 
Rosanoff series. Responses were classified according 
to Jung’s criteria. Some significant differences were 
found between responses of the girls and those of 
boys studied previously.—S. B. Williams (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3074. Grant, D. A. New statistical criteria for 
learning and problem solution in experiments involv- 
ing repeated trials. Psychol. Bull., 1946,43, 272-282. 
—Two new criteria for learning and problem solution 
in experiments involving repeated trials are offered. 
A brief discussion of previously used criteria is also 
given. Illustrative examples are presented with 
tables and figures to facilitate the use of the new 
tests.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3075. Jakobsson, S. Report on two prodigy 
mental arithmeticians. Acta med. Scand., 1944, 119, 
180-191.—The author reports his study of two 
prodigy arithmeticians: Ingemar G., aged 21, a 
gifted young man studying to be a professional 
mathematician, and Gullan B., aged 21, a young 
woman with slight mental retardation. Four-digit 
arithmetical problems in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, and square root which were 
presented these subjects are here reproduced, along 
with the answers given and times required. The 
girl required considerably more time for solutions, 
made more mistakes, and could not accomplish feats 
of greater complexity. In the solving of the prob- 
lems, very pronounced visual memory, good memory 
for associations, rapid conception, a remarkable 
capacity to concentrate, and indefatigability were 
involved. There was no evidence of heredity to 
account for this mathematical ability. On the other 
hand there had been in both cases a great interest in 
numbers manifested at an early age and constant 
practice in mental arithmetic from early childhood 
on. Itisin early interest and exercise in arithmetical 
operations that the author sees the most important 
factors in the creation of prodigy arithmeticians.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


3076. Kalish, D. The non-correction method and 
the delayed response problem of Blodgett and Mc- 
Cutchan. J. comp. Psychol., 1946, 39, 91-107.— 
“This study was designed to test Blodgett and Mc- 
Cutchan’s conclusion that rats are unable to learn 
to make spatially opposed responses at a place in the 
absence of differential cues at that place.’’ (See 18: 
2002.) In one experiment 8 rats, trained by the 
non-correction method, learned an H-shaped maze 
in which each one of two starting points was to be 
associated with a food box located diagonally across 
from the starting point. This result disproved 
Blodgett and McCutchan’s conclusion. In the non- 
correction method, a rat was not permitted to correct 
an error but was detained briefly at the end of the 
wrong choice alley and then removed to the same 
starting point. In another experiment it was shown 
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that, when the rats were allowed to correct their 
errors as was done in Blodgett and McCutchan’s 
experiment, the results agreed with theirs, that is, 
there was no learning. In a third experiment it was 
shown that “contrast by temporal contiguity,”’ that 
is, the close temporal proximity of an incorrect to a 
correct response, is the critical factor in the success 
of the non-correction method. In a final experiment 
it was shown that absence of reinforcement of the 
incorrect response is a helpful, though not a critical, 
factor in the acquisition of the type of delayed 
response studied here—K. F.  Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

3077. Laporte, J. Le probléme de l’abstraction. 
(The problem of abstraction.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1941. Pp. 204.—On the basis of a sub- 
jective analysis of intellectual processes, the author 
concludes that the concept of abstraction is mean- 
ingless without the understanding that the term 
refers to a way of reacting to things in the external 


world. Things are identical if they are reacted to 
identically. Our concepts and judgments are re- 
actions to external events in terms of expected 


consequences.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3078. Masucco Costa, A. Ricerche tipologiche 
sull’apprendimento di testi motori. (Typological re- 
search on the learning of motor tests.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1945, 6, 1-4.—Observa- 
tions on a limited number of subjects yielded results 
which would suggest that learning curves of subjects 
belonging to the same constitutional type show 
some consistent similarity—R. Calabrest (Hunter). 


3079. Milner, M. Some aspects of phantasy in 
relation to general psychology. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1945, 26, 143-152.—In connection with the mental 
phenomena included under the term phantasy, 
there could be a fruitful utilization of the techniques 
and methodologies of the general psychologist for a 
more adequate study of human behavior.—M. H. 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


3080. Piéron, H. Sur Paccélération, avec la 
température, de |’évolution des processus mnémoni- 
ques. (Acceleration of the development of mnemonic 
processes with temperature.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1941, 135, 631-634.—Studies are reported on the 
establishment and extinction of conditioned with- 
drawal responses in Lymnea stagnalis. The response 
of retreating into the shell, originally elicited either 
by a mild shock or the appearance of a shadow, was 
conditioned to another stimulus. Extinction was 
carried out under three different temperature condi- 
tions. At 8° C., extinction was accomplished in 12.0 
trials; at 16° C., 8.6 trials were required; and at 
26° C., 4.5 trials were necessary. In a second ex- 
tinction series 10 minutes later, extinction was re- 
established with 83%, 57%, and 20% savings for 
the 8° C., 16° C. and the 26° C. groups respectively. 
The results are similar for two parallel groups.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3081. Postman, L., & Senders, V. L. Incidental 
learning and generality of set. J. exp. Psychol., 
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1946, 36, 153-165.—Six groups of Ss read a 350-word 
prose selection. The first group had been told that 
their reading speed was being measured; the other 
five had been told that they would be tested, 
respectively, for general comprehension, specific 
sequence of individual events, details of content, 
details of wording, and details of physical appear- 
ance. Actually all Ss were given a multiple-choice 
questionnaire which tested all five types of material. 
The results obtained showed that learning was 
influenced not only by the explicit set in each case, 
but also by covert sets, i.e., ‘‘sets to learn which were 
aroused concurrently with a given explicit set and 
which caused materials other than those to which 
the instruction referred to be learned.” These re- 
sults are interpreted as indicating that “the learning 
which occurs over and above intentional learning is 
not incidental in the sense in which the term inci- 
dental has been used in the past, viz., implying 
haphazardness. Incidentalness, like the concept of 
chance, is merely a euphemistic term for ignorance of 
causal conditions.’-—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


3082. Prasad, K. Growth of meaning-experience 
in ‘primitive’ mind: a psychological theory. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 161-165.—Thought and mean- 
ing in the primitive mind are derived from and 
largely dependent on sense stimuli and their images. 
Meaning tends to be concrete and pictorial rather 
then abstract. Abstract and conceptual thinking 
progresses out of instinctual action and fear (of the 
unknown) and seldom gets beyond magic and 
mystery. This is not because of any lack of associa- 
tive centers in the brain but because primitive mental 
activity finds closure in magical satisfaction rather 
than in scientific construction—S. B. Williams 
(Johns Hopkins). 


3083. Reed, H. B. The learning and retention of 
concepts. II. The influence of length of series. 
III. The origin of concepts. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 
36, 166-179.—In a continuation of an earlier study 
(see 20: 2292), the following results were obtained: 
“For inconsistent concepts there is a straight line 
relationship between the amount of work and the 
length of series. For consistent concepts this is true 
only up to a certain point beyond which an increase 
in length of series does not appear to increase 
significantly the amount of work. ... The per- 
centage of consistent concepts formed increases 
directly with the number of different situations in 
which concepts appear.”” The retention of incorrect 
concepts as measured by saving increases with the 
length of the series, but no such consistent relation 
is found with correct concepts. “‘Consistent concepts 
are favored by a set directed towards group classifica- 
tion, focalized generalization, identical elements 
based on meaning or group relationships, and con- 
tiguity and frequency in so far as they relate to a 
given logical group. Inconsistent concepts are 
favored by a general rather than a specific set, 
undirected generalization, identical perceptual ele- 
ments, the primacy of a contiguous word, and its 
recency.”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 
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3084. Riess, B. F. Genetic changes in semantic 
conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 143-152.— 
“1. Four groups of Ss differing only in chronological 
age were conditioned to give an EDR [electro-dermal 
response] to selected verbal stimuli. 2. Each 
stimulus was then followed by words representing 
homophonic, antonymic and synonomic relation- 
ships. 3. Transfer of EDR conditioning from the 
original conditioned stimuli to the semantically 
related words was noted. 4. For the youngest 
group, mean age 7-9, the homophone received the 
most transferred EDR, the antonym and synonym 
following in the order stated. 5. For the age group, 
10-8, the antonym stands highest, followed by the 
homophone and synonym. 6. For the age group, 
14-0, and for the age group, 18-6, the synonym 
takes first place, followed by the antonym and 
homophone.” —D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


3085. Rogers, R. C. Response errors in condi- 
tioned discrimination. II. Preliminary studies in 
non-adjustive behavior. J. comp. Psychol., 1946, 
39, 125-137.—The purpose of this exploratory study 
was to ‘‘investigate an experimental procedure which 
would provide a continuous picture of the genesis 
and development of a measurable degree of per- 
manent non-adjustive behavior in the white rat.” 
The animals ‘‘were trained to avoid electric shock 
by jumping to one of 4 platforms which had a white 
card under it. This response was then conditioned 
to a tone stimulus. Subsequently, the conditioned 
response was extinguished and then reconditioned. 
At the beginning of each stage of the conditioning 
process, significant changes in the response pattern 
were observed. . . . Such disturbances and sub- 
sequent improvement may be considered as repre- 
senting the animals’ re-adjustive behavior following 
mild frustration. . . . Later, the problem was made 
insolvable and the electric shock greatly increased 
(severe frustration). . . . Attempts to retrain the 
animals with the original set of stimuli brought 
about only limited improvement in their perform- 
ance."’ These: studies present “an approach by 
which the entire continuum of behavior (adjustive 
to non-adjustive) can be experimentally investi- 
gated.” (See also 17: 4089.)—K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


3086. Spearman, C. Theory of general factor. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 36, 117-131.—Part I of this 
paper deals with the establishment of ‘g’ and with 
the work of Stephenson, Brown, Alexander, Hol- 
zinger, and others, which has confirmed it. It is 
found to possess the cardinal statistical characters of 
definiteness, comprehensiveness, and stability. Part 
II deals with the interpretation of ‘g.’ Working by 
the method of ‘agreement and difference’ on the 
results of the tests given in the ‘unitary traits’ and 
Thornton School researches of Holzinger, it is shown 
that the ‘g’-loadings of these tests are almost per- 
fectly satisfied by a combination of noegenesis and 
abstractness. Thus ‘g’ is found to be characterized 
by a combination of noegenesis and abstractness.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 
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3087. Stone, G. R. The effect of negative in- 
centives in serial learning. I. The spread of vari- 
ability under electric shock. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 
36, 137-142.—"Thirty-two college students were 
presented 39-unit lists of two-syllable adjectives 
exposed serially one every three seconds, and were 
instructed to associate numbers between one and 
ten, inclusive, with the list units. For each response 
of the S the E did one of three things: called out 
‘right,’ called out ‘wrong,’ or gave no response at all. 

. Beginning with the tenth list item, the re- 
sponses were: three no-response, four rights, one 
wrong, six no-responses, one wrong, four rights, and 
three no-responses. Under a second condition, a 
small electric shock was applied to the S’s right 
wrist in place of the word ‘wrong.’ The results were 
analyzed in terms of the number of times the S’s 
responses were repeated on successive trials. 1. 
Positively accelerated gradients of variability exist 
under both experimental conditions across the four 
rewarded items which lead to the punished response. 
2. The variability gradients across the four rewarded 
items which follow the punished item . . . [differ:] 
the shock condition has a progressively decreasing 
gradient, while the ‘wrong’ condition has a progres- 
sively increasing gradient. 3. The responses under 
the shock condition are significantly more variable. 

"—-D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


3088. Vernon, M. D. Learning from graphical 
material. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 36, 145-158.— 
Two sets of numerical data, on vital statistics and 
on the British war effort, were presented graphically 
(in graphs and pictorial charts) to 231 adults who 
were required to recall the information given, either 
in their own words or by answers to questions. The 
understanding and remembering of these data de- 
pended on ability to (a) interpret graphical material, 
i1.e., transform the visual representations into 
numerical data, (6) understand and use language 
efficiently, (c) generalize from particular sets of 
factual data to general statements, and (d) think 
relevantly and not be swayed by preconceived and 
emotionally toned opinions. It seemed necessary, 
for the development of these abilities, for the indi- 
vidual to set up clear, well-organized, and inter- 
related systems of ideas about the topics which were 
dealt with in the data. When such systems were 
lacking, the individual had nowhere into which new 
information could be fitted, and the information 
tended to be ignored, forgotten, isolated, or trans- 
formed to fit with irrational and emotional opinions. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3089. Welch, L., & Long, L. Psychopathological 
defects in inductive reasoning. J. Psychol., 1946, 
21, 201-225.—“‘In this study, 121 patients, divided 
into 24 diagnostic categories, were given a battery 
of problems in inductive reasoning which were 
logically related. The problems differed in the 
following respects: the amount of data included in 
the visual field, the abstractness of the concepts, and 
both of these variations occurring at once. The 
patients were also obliged to generalize the principles 
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involved in these problems from three-dimensional 
material, to pictorial, and to linguistic material.” 
Seventy-four patients passed all the tests. Failures 
could be attributed to such factors as faulty percep- 
tion, inability to deal with abstract concepts, and 
inability to generalize from one type of material to 
another. No defect was peculiar to a particular type 
of disorder. Reasoning was affected much more by 
the intensity than by the type of the disorder.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


[See also abstracts 2966, 2978, 3148, 3233, 3246, 
3250, 3329, 3340, 3349. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


3090. [Anon.] Multiple births in the United 
States and Canada. Siatist. Bull. Metrop. Life 
Insur., 1946, 27, No. 3, 9-10.—A study of multiple 
births in the United States and Canada reveals that 
twins are more common in Canada but that triplets 





and quadruplets are more common in the United 
States. The proportion of multiple births in the 
United States is materially increased by the high 
proportion of such births among Negroes.—G. S. 


Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 
3091. Behrman, W. Uber Indifferenzlagen und 


Nystagmusgebiete. (Neutral positions and nys- 
tagmus.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1942, 30, 298- 
310.—Persons lying fixed to a table were rotated to 
different positions with respect to the horizontal 
axis of the body, and at the different positions they 
were stimulated by caloric irrigation of the ear. 
In general, the nystagmus was greater when the 
head was turned toward the ceiling than when turned 
downward, and between these positions there usually 
were two neutral positions, where the eyes were 
motionless or else where they gave vertical nystag- 
mus. English summary.—E£. G. Wever (Princeton). 


3092. Binet, L., & Bargeton, D. Action de 
l’inhalation de mélanges riches en oxygéne sur le 
travail musculaire fourni par le rat normal et par le 
rat décapsulé. (The effect of the inhalation of 
mixtures rich in oxygen upon the muscular work of 
the normal and the decapsulated rat.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1941, 135, 1523-1526.—The inhalation 
of a gaseous mixture containing 60% oxygen is 
shown to increase the work output of the gastro- 
cnemius muscle by as much as 50% in less than a 
minute in normal rats. In decapsulated rats, the 
effect is even greater, except that such rats in an 
advanced stage of suprarenal deficiency showed no 
effect at all—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3093. Bogue, J. Y., & Fry, D. Movements of the 
tongue in speech. Endeavour, 1944, 3, 104—-107.— 
Results are reported of studies of tongue movements 
in the case of a subject whose right cheek had been 
removed, thus allowing direct observation and re- 
cording. Technicolor sound films and high-speed 
photographs were taken as the subject uttered a 
wide range of sounds. The records reveal that the 
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traditional idea of a series of tongue positions giving 
rise to a series of sounds is quite artificial and show 
that all tongue movements during one sound-group 
are interdependent. Applications of the films to 
the process of learning to speak are given.—L. C. 
Mead (Special Devices Division, ORI). 

3094. Brody, S. Bioenergetics and growth; with 
special reference ‘to the efficiency complex in 
domestic animals. New York: Reinhold, 1945. 
Pp. xii + 1023. $8.50.—This volume presents a 
summary and integration of a series of investigations 
whose major purpose “‘was to make a comparative 
study of the energetic efficiencies of agricultural 
processes, such as those concerned in the production 
of meat, milk, eggs, and muscular work, along with 
the factors influencing these efficiencies.” Of chief 
interest to the psychologist will be the chapters on 
hormones; seasonal rhythms; diurnal rhythms; 
homeostasis and organismic theory; homeothermy, 
temperature in life processes, and productive efh- 
ciency; time relations of growth of individuals and 
populations; and physiologic time and equivalence 
of age—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3095. Bujeau, L. V. L’oeuvre de J.-H. Fabre et 
la psychologie de l’insecte. (The work of J. H. 
Fabre and the psychology of the insect.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1940. Pp, 98.—The author 
abandons the word instinct in describing insect 
behavior because of the many implications the word 
carries. His own analysis of the behavior of insects 
is in terms of the association of ideas which, for the 
insect, make up a sort of nonconceptual language. 
A special chapter is devoted to a comparison of 
the world of the insect with that of man. The 
author concludes that it is a mistake to interpret 
insect behavior in terms applicable at the human 
level.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3096. Burks, A. W. Laws of nature and reason- 
ableness of regret. Mind, 1946, 55, 170—-172.—The 
feeling of regret cannot be justified rationally unless 
one assumes that the laws of nature are more than 
mere factual summaries and express real potencies. 
One cannot regret not having caused change } by 
means of action a if one does not assume that a 
would have led to b.—F. Hetder (Smith). 


3097. Burrows, H. Biological actions of sex 
hormones. London; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; Macmillan, 1945. Pp. x + 514. 
$8.50.—See Biol. Abstr. 20: 8158. 


3098. Cama, K. H. The determinants of pitch in 
human voice and their influence on personality types. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 147-155.—Among the 
classes of factors influencing the pitch of the voice 
listed in this outline are those relating to the physics 
of sound, anatomy, neuro-motor and physiological 
mechanisms associated with voice production, con- 
stitutional types, and cultural influences.—S. B. 
Williams (Johns Hopkins). 

3099. Chauchard, P. Un facteur essentiel de 
l’acte volontaire: l’isochronism des neurones mo- 
teurs centraux et périphériques. (An essential 
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factor in voluntary action: the isochronism of periph- 
eral and central motor neurones.) Sem. Hép. 
Paris, 1941, June 1, 397-406—A voluntary act 
necessitates a strict isochronism of the chronaxie of 
motor neurones. This isochronism is assured by a 
central, extracortical regulatory mechanism. Inter- 
ference with the function of this regulator should, 
therefore, result in a loss of the rigorous timing of 
the peripheral nerves and be accompanied by the loss 
of voluntary motility and conscious sensibility, 
leaving the organism in a sleep-like state.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 


3100. De Alba, J., & Asdell, S. A. Estrous be- 
havior and hormones in the cow. J. comp. Psychol., 
1946, 39, 119-123.—The behavior of cows in heat is 
described. Observations were made during a study 
in which the main purpose was to find the mean 
dosage of estrogens needed to bring ovariectomized 
heifers in heat—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3101. Devivere, D. v., & Kleyn, A. de. A new 
form of position nystagmus. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1942, 30, 97-103.—Cases are known in 
which nystagmus arises when the head is. brought 
to some particular position in space or with respect 
to the trunk. This new form of position nystagmus 
develops when the one position is first preceded by 
another. For example, one person showed nystag- 
mus when the head was held in the right lateral 
position for a time and then was changed to the left 
lateral position.—Z. G. Wever (Princeton). 


3102. Eysenck, M. D. The psychological aspects 
of ageing and senility. J. ment. Sct., 1946, 92, 171- 
181.—Studies of older people frequently confuse age 
differences with age changes and fail to equate 
differences in educational attainments when com- 
paring groups of older with younger people. The 
selective factor of survival is suggested as a compli- 
cating factor in interpretation of results. Present 
studies, which must be considered only exploratory 
in nature, show a differential decline (at a positively 
accelerated rate) of mental, motor, and perceptual 
abilities from their peak in the 20’s and a general 
withdrawal of libido from the outer world con- 
comitant with this mental decline. Bibliography of 
78 items.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


3103. Feigenbaum, A., & Kornblueth, W. Paral- 
ysis of convergence with bilateral ring scotoma 
following injury to occipital region. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1946, 35, 218-226.—This case apparently 
represents the fourth in the literature in which 
convergence paralysis followed a traumatic accident. 
Associated with this defect was a persistent but 
somewhat variable ring scotoma, such as has been 
previously reported in occipital injury. Indicated 
conclusions are that the supranuclear convergence 
centers are situated near the cortical visual centers 
and that some general damage to these areas must 
be responsible for the variable ring scotoma, which 
was attributed by Gelb and Goldstein to abnormal 
visual fatigability. Retention of normal pupillary 
response to a near stimulus supports the view that 
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this is independent of ¢onvergence.—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 

3104, Frank, L. K. Gerontology. J. Gerontology, 
1946, 1, 1-12.—An introduction to a new quarterly, 
Journal of Gerontology, a publication of the recently 
organized Gerontological Society (1945), this article 
also furnishes an orientation to the multi-dimen- 
sional problems implicit in an adequate science of 
aging. Chronological age and accepted criteria for 
aging must be critically re-evaluated and distin- 
guished from physiological age. Two conflicting 
views of aging in man—that of an involutionary 
process largely pathological as opposed to the 
conception of an ongoing biological transformation 
distinct from cumulative pathological changes— 
await intensive investigation, as do the determina- 
tion of primary and secondary processes and the 
question of maturation as distinguished from aging 
proper. Such conceptual tools as field theory and 
biological relativity as well as the methodological 
approach of the life study are suggested as fruitful. 
Necessary readjustments are complicated by the 
conservatism and anxiety of the steadily growing 
number and proportion of older people in our 
population, who, in turn, cause additional cultural 
changes. Special counselors will be needed to work 
out coherent ways of life for aged individuals. A 
national policy for the aged is essential—R. W. 
Beebe (Washington, D.C.). 

3105. Gemelli, A. Concetti direttivi nello studio 
delle emozioni. (Basic concepts in research on 
emotional states.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1945, 6, 339-376.—The author reviews various 
methodological approaches to the psychology of 
emotions and describes his own approach (functional 
method) which involves observation of behavior and 
introspection. He believes that one should differ- 
entiate objective from ‘subjective affective states. 
The biological and instinctual components as well as 
the connection between emotion and action are 
stressed, and symptoms and phases of emotional life 
are described.— R. Calabresi (Hunter). 


3106. Gerebtzoff, M. A. Recherches sur la 
projection corticale du labyrinthe. I: Des effets de 
la stimulation labyrinthique sur l’activité électrique 
de l’écorce cérébrale. (Studies of the cortical 
projection of the labyrinth. I: Some effects of 
labyrinthine stimulation upon the electrical activity 
of the cerebral cortex.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1940, 
50, 59-99.—Electroencephalographic measurements 
made on a cat placed in an activity cage, the speed of 
which could be regulated, revealed that either positive 
or negative acceleration of the speed of the cage 
resulted in electrical activity of increased amplitude 
and frequency. The maximal effect was localized 
in the vestibular projection area in the posterior 
—" convolution.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 

3107. Gerlings, P. G., & Kleyn, A.de. Vestibular 
nystagmus caused by acoustic stimulation. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1942, 30, 150-155.—A patient 
is described who showed nystagmus when pronounc- 
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ing the letter ». This symptom is explained as an 
acoustic reflex rather than a Tullio reflex (as Ben- 
jamins suggested for an earlier case which he re- 
ported).—£. G. Wever (Princeton). 

3108. Goldschmidt, H. Social aspects of ageing 
and senility. J. ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 182-191.— 
Four groups of 50, aged 65 to 91, were interviewed 
by a social wotker: in a mental hospital; in a club 
for old age pensioners, whose social living and happi- 
ness in daily club life contrasted strongly with their 
lack of acceptance at home; a group living on an 
estate managed by a labor union, whose social 
integration did not arise so much out of contact with 
the other persons on the estate as with relatives and 
friends outside and their activities for the benefit of 
the larger community; and 50 living by themselves, 
whose chief personality need was for personal free- 
dom and independence. Recommended is a non- 
residential advisory center for the ageing and aged, 
staffed by physicians, psychologists, and social 
workers.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

3109. Guillaume, P. La psychologie des singes. 
(The psychology of monkeys.) In Dumas, G., 
Nouveau traité de psychologie. Paris: Presses Ini- 
versitaires, 1941. Pp. 257-335.—Results of experi- 
ments comparing monkeys and young children in 
detour problems, use of tools, and methods of 
adjusting to the environment are described in detail 
in the first section of the book. A second part is 
devoted to a consideration of sensations and percep- 
tion. Emotional and social aspects of behavior are 
also considered. It is concluded that, in some 
respects, the intelligence of chimpanzees approaches 
that of children; special areas in which the chim- 
panzee is definitely inferior, however, include the 
perception of relations, control over the environ- 
ment, and the use of language.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

3110. Hoffman, A. C. Eye-movements during 
prolonged reading. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 95- 
118.—"1. Thirty Ss read for four hours under 
relatively normal conditions. Electrical apparatus 
was used to record the eye-movements of each S 
during the entire four-hour period. 2. Nine five- 
min. samples were taken of each continuous electro- 
culogram: the first five min. of the four-hour period 
and the last five min. of each half-hour. . . . 3. The 
number of fixations made and the number of lines 
read decreased during the four-hour period; this 
change was significant at the end of the first half- 
hour of reading. The number of blinking movements 
made increased—significantly so, after one hour of 
reading. The standard deviation of the number of 
fixations per line also increased; this increment was 
significant after two hours of reading. The changes 
in the number of regressions made were sporadic 
and seldom significant. The number of fixations 
per line did not show significant changes until the 
end of the four-hour reading period. 4. The analysis 
of the data indicates that under the conditions of 
this experiment both time and individual differences 
are important factors influencing eye-movement 
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performance. In some instances differences between 
individual Ss are significantly greater than the 
changes occurring during prolonged reading.”’— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

3111. Kao, C. C., & Li, M. Y. Tests of finger 
orientation; methods for testing right-left finger 
differentiation and finger-identification. In Lyman, 
R. S., Maeker, V., & Liang, P., Social and psy- 
chological studies in neuropsychiatry in China. New 
York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 315-339.—See 14: 908. 
—E. H. Hsii (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 

3112. Kayser, C. Essai d’analyse du mécanisme 
du sommeil hibernal. (An attempt to analyze the 
mechanism of sleep in hibernation.) Ann. Physiol. 
Physicochim. biol., 1940, 16, 313-372.—The external 
factor responsible for hibernation is reported to be a 
lowering of the temperature of the environment to 
between 5° and 13° C. The internal factor appears 
to be a polyglandular deficit resulting from an in- 
volution of the hypophysis. The first behavioral 
signs of hibernation, food hoarding, and nest building 
appear when the anterior hypophysis begins involu- 
tion. Hypophysectomized hamsters placed in an 
environment of 8° C. showed the behavioral mani- 
festations, but sleep did not follow. The glandular 
changes, together with sympathetic dysfunction, 
appear to produce sleep through a disturbance of the 
thermo-regulatory function.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 

3113. Lewis, A. Ageing and senility: a major 
problem of psychiatry. /. ment. Sct., 1946, 92, 
150-170.—Study of the statistics of first-attack 
admissions in England suggests that incidence rate 
on admissions to hospitals for mental diseases for 
persons over age 65 affords a misleadingly low 
figure. The disorders of the elderly will be respon- 
sible within the next 30 years for the bulk of patients 
admitted to mental hospitals—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 

3114. Liang, P. A preliminary note on verbal 
expressions of emotion in Chinese. In Lyman, R. S., 
Maeker, V., & Liang, P., Social and psychological 
studies in neuropsychiatry in China. New York: 
Stechert, 1939. Pp. 249-257.—See 14: 908.—E. H. 
Hsii (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 

3115. Lindesmith, A. R. Can chimpanzees be- 
come morphine addicts? J. comp. Psychol., 1946, 
39, 109-117.—Spragg’s claim that he has found 
genuine morphine addiction in chimpanzees com- 
parable to that of human addicts (see 14: 4137) is 
disputed by the author who points out that hospital 
patients who do not know what drug they receive 
and who do not understand the connection between 
withdrawal distress and the previous administration 
of morphine do not become addicts. Under such 
conditions, persons “may use morphine daily for 
several years without becoming addicts.” The 
distinguishing characteristic in the behavior of non- 
addicts, as chimpanzees, children, insane persons, or 
hospital patients, and that of genuine addicts is the 
presence of ‘complex associations and perceptions 
which are achieved by means of verbal symbols.”’ 
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Language behavior is indispensable in genuine 
addiction —K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3116. Mathis, M. L’exploitation rationelle des 
abeilles. (Rational cultivation of bees.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1941. Pp. 116.—Practical 
applications of scientific knowledge about the 
behavior of bees are presented for the use of the 
beekeeper.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3117. Mathis, M. Le peuple des abeilles. (The 
bee family.) Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1941. 
Pp. 136.—Various aspects of the behavior of bees 
are discussed. Such problems as the orientation, 
perception of colors, communication, and social 
behavior of the bees are considered. A final chapter 
is devoted to the author’s special interest in the way 
in which the temperature of the hive is controlled.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3118. Minkowski, E. L’anesthésie affective. 
(Affective anesthesia.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1946, 
104, Part 1, 80-86.—The strange state of mind 
evidenced in repatriated deportees, victims of Nazi 
racial persecution, is discussed. On hearing these 
deportees narrate their experiences, one is struck by 
two things: (1) the content of the recital, i.e., the 
atrocities themselves, and (2) the manner in which 
the recital is made. Narration of the worst horrors 
is in a monotone, with a spiritless voice, without 
gesture, without expression. One is before a human 
being psychologically degraded, emotionally numbed. 
One cause of this emotional torpor, this affective 
anesthesia, is extreme exhaustion owing to defective 
diet. More important is the extreme mental suffer- 
ing which, by reason of its long continuation and 
severity, has produced a kind of emotional harden- 
ing, coupled with utter disillusionment and destruc- 
tion of hope. Constant resort to a voluntary blotting 
out of his own feelings as a prophylaxis against 
mental cruelty has numbed more or less permanently 
the deportee’s affective life. The possibility is also 
given of a failure of emotional resonance between 
the deportee and the listener, in such wise that the 
latter is at a loss to sympathize and the former either 
forgets the utterly unpleasant side of his experience 
or completely despairs of making it understood by 
one unfamiliar with such suffering. Points of 
similarity and difference are cited between the 
affective anesthesia of these living dead and melan- 
cholic states and schizophrenic indifference:—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 

3119. Morlaas, J. Ecriture en miroir et bilatéra- 
lisme humain. (Mirror writing and human bi- 
lateralism.) Encéphale, 1939-1941, 34, 493-516.— 
In the case of one subject who was able to dispel 
completely the visual and motor images of written 
words, writing with the left hand was possible after 
practice with the right. The left-hand production, 
however, was the mirror image of that of the right 
hand. Such performance sometimes follows lesions 
of the left cerebral cortex. It is postulated that this 
is a result of the disturbance of the dominance of the 
left cerebral cortex over the right.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 
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3120. Myers, C. S., & others. Discussion on the 
limitations and uses of the comparative method in 
medicine. V. Comparative psychology and animal 
behaviour. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37, 658-662. 


3121. Narain, R. Work curve of criminals. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 196-199.—The work 
output of prisoners doing blanket weaving increases 
during morning hours and reaches a peak in the 
hour just after lunch. Afternoon work is more 
productive and less variable than morning. This 
may be due to the cold mornings.—S. B. Williams 
(Johns Hopkins). 


3122. Newman, M. Measurement of the mini- 
mum effect of environment, using two-egg twins. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 127-130.—‘*‘The most 
important fact that springs from the etiology of 
two-egg twins is that, by and large, their hereditary 
resemblance is the same as that of non-twin siblings. 
In a large number of cases it is safe to assume the 
equality of genic relationship of two-egg twins and 
non-twin siblings. .. . It follows from the genic 
equality of two-egg twins and ordinary siblings that 
any differences in correlations of traits or syndromes 
must be due to differences in effective environments.” 
—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3123. Noble, R. C. The nature of the beast; a 
popular account of animal psychology from the 
point of view of a naturalist. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1945. Pp. 232. $2.75.—The book is 
intended as ‘‘an informal introduction to the subject 
of animal behavior.”” The results of various experi- 
ments conducted in the field and in the laboratories 
of the American Museum of Natural History are 
described in popular terms and are integrated with 
standard material of comparative psychology which 
has been drawn from several textbooks. Some 
anecdotal evidence is inserted. The subjects re- 
viewed include: sensation, instinct, learning and 
intelligence, emotions, social behavior, sexual and 
parental reactions, effects of hormones, abnormal 
behavior, and evolutionary changes in behavior.— 
F. A. Beach (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist.). 


3124. Porter, E. L., & Taylor, A. N. Facilitation 
of flexion refiex in relation to pain after nerve 
injuries (causalgia). J. Neurophysiol., 1945, 8, 289- 
295.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

3125. Rahn, H., Otis, A. B., Hodge, M., Epstein, 
M. A., Hunter, S. W., & Fenn, W. O. The effects 
of h ia on performance. J. Aviat. Med., 
1946, 17, 164-172.—‘‘The effects of hypocapnia on 
performance were measured by subjective sensations 
and by four different tests as follows: hand steadiness, 
choice reaction time, multiplication time, and con- 
trast discrimination. The tests were run at 30,000 
ft. simulated altitude breathing oxygen through a 
pneumolator by which the ventilation volume could 
be set at any desired level and maintained for long 
periods. ... All the tests indicated that the 
performance was very little affected until the 
alveolar carbon dioxide tension fell below 25 mm. Hg. 
With further fall of tension the performance became 
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progressively § worse.’’—A. Chapanis (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3126. Russek, H. L., & Zohman, B. L. Normal 
blood pressure in senescence: a study of 3691 white 
male subjects between the ages of 50 and 95 years. 
Geriatrics, 1946, 1, 113-120.—Average systolic pres- 
sure and average pulse pressure increased sig- 
nificantly and regularly with increased age; aver- 
age diastolic pressure varied little within the age 
range studied. The incidence of “normal’’ blood 
pressure decreases markedly with age; the incidence 
of systolic hypertension increases (and after 70 is the 
most common type); the incidence of diastolic hyper- 
tension rises between the sixth and seventh decade 
and remains relatively unchanged thereafter. These 
findings differ from previous studies. The changes 
are explained on the basis of the progressive diminu- 
tion in elasticity of the aorta and its large branches. 
It is concluded that hypertensive disease in senes- 
cence cannot be defined solely in terms of systolic 
blood pressure. Bibliography.—R. G. Kuhlen (Syr- 
acuse). 

3127. Sanchez-Calvo, R., & Monnier, M. L’in- 
fluence des excitations vestibulaires rotatoires sur la 
mimique faciale et les oreilles du lapin. (The 


influence of rotary vestibular excitations on facial 
mimicry and the ears of the rabbit.) Helv. phystol. 
pharmacol. Acta, 1943, 1, 381-387. 


3128. Schaefer, H. Elektrophysiologie. II. Spe- 
zielle elektrophysiologie. (Electrophysiology. II. 
Special topics in electrophysiology.) Vienna: Franz 
Deuticke, 1942. Ann Arbor, Michigan: J. W. 
Edwards, 1944. Pp. ix + 404.—See Biol. Abstr. 
20: 6305. 

3129. Siegel, P. S. Activity level as a function 
of physically enforced inaction. J. Psychoil., 1946, 


21, 285-291.—‘‘Sixteen male albino rats were sub- 
jected to periods of confinement in a small move- 
ment-discouraging chamber. Measurement of 
subsequent activity level revealed that in comparison 
with zero hours confinement (activity following the 
relative freedom of the home cage) the 24 hour 
period of physical restraint was followed by a slight 
increase in activity. Six and 12 hour confinement 
intervals were followed by significant decrements in 
gross bodily activity."-—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3130. Smith, G. M., & Seitz, C. P. Speech 
intelligibility under various degrees of anoxia. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 182—-191.—“‘ Under standard 
conditions speech intelligibility is shown to decrease 
with increasing altitude. If the original sound level 
is low the decrement in articulation is large, discrete 
word intelligibility falls percipitately and speech 
rapidly becomes unintelligible. The effects of anoxia 
are minimal if sea level articulation is high. .. . 
The fact that 67% of the subjects (8 of 12) showed a 
decrement in performance at 13,600 ft. suggests the 
importance of using oxygen equipment on long 
flights even at low altitudes.”—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3131. Syz, H. The Lifwynn eye-movement 
camera. Science, 1946, 103, 628-629.—An eye- 
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movement camera is described which is designed so 
as to permit simultaneous recording of the hori- 
zontal and vertical components of eye movements, 
the velocity and course of eye motions, and the 
position and duration of the fixations F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 


3132. Wechsler, D., & Hartogs, R. The clinical 
measurement of anxiety. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 
19, 618-635.—This preliminary report describes a 
mirror-drawing test designed to reveal the presence 
of anxiety through the medium of graphomotor 
expression. The test consists of two tasks: (1) 
drawing the diagonal of a square of which only the 
lower right and upper left vertices are indicated on 
the test blank; (2) joining five points distributed 
irregularly on the test blank and connecting two 
additional points screened from the field of vision. 
A specially designed mirror-drawing apparatus, the 
“katoptograph,” is described. Interpretation is 
based on both quantitative and qualitative criteria. 
A monographic presentation of the material is in 
preparation.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medi- 
cal School). 

3133. Winnicott, D. W. Primitive emotional 
development. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 137- 
143.—Primitive emotional development as shown 
in the extensive analysis of a half-dozen psychotic 
patients reveals that normal infantile tendencies 
appear regressively in psychoses——M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


3134. Zazzo, R. La méthode des jumeaux. (The 
method of twins.) Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 
227-242.—Some of the difficulties involved in the 
use of twins for the investigation of the nature- 
nurture problem are considered. Various factors 
of both prenatal and postnatal environment are 
discussed as they may attenuate the actual similarity 
of presumably monozygotic twins. A proposed 
series of investigations is outlined that may at the 
same time clarify the problem of diagnosing identity 
and contribute to our psychological theories of 
heredity and education.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


[See also abstracts 2978, 2987, 3004, 3042, 3043, 
3062, 3070, 3138, 3172, 3187, 3205, 3210, 3213, 
3227, 3233, 3264, 3267, 3279, 3281, 3327. ] 
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3135. Alexander, F. Individual psychotherapy. 
Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 110-115.—Only recently 
has psychotherapy been recognized as an etiological 
therapy distinct from those therapies empirical in 
nature. ‘‘Psychoanalysis is based on a consistent 
theory of the structure and functioning of the human 
personality and on well-established psychological 
principles.”” The author outlines the stages of the 
development of the psychoanalytic relationship 
between patient and therapist. ‘“The re-experienc- 
ing of the unsettled old conflict but now with a new 
ending is the secret of every penetrating therapeutic 
result.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 
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3136. Davidson, G. M. Further observations on 
hallucinations of smell. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 
692-696.—This is a continuation of previous studies 
on this topic (see 13: 2495; 14: 317). The present 
study reports observations on two patients, one a 
girl of 12, the other a boy of 13, who manifested 
hallucinations of smell.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louis- 
ville Medical School). 

3137. Eidelberg, L. A contribution to the study 
of the masturbation phantasy. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1945, 26, 127-137.—Five masturbation phantasies 
of different patients are briefly described and dis- 
cussed for their manifest and latent significances.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 

3138. Farrow, E. P. On the view that repressed 
fear of severance of the genitalia is solely caused by 
external reality and is not inherited. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1945, 26, 161-168.—On the basis of experience 
obtained by self-analysis, the author states that it 
is erroneous to suppose that genital-severance fear 
is inherited. Rather this fear derives from external 
reality—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3139. Feldman, S. True and false conceptions of 
psychoanalysis. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 566-585. 
—Psychoanalytic theory and practice are discussed 
under the following headings: (1) Psychoanalysis: 
Science or Philosophy?; (2) The Significance of 
Sexuality in Human Life and in the Etiology of the 
Neuroses; (3) To Avoid or to Cure Neuroses Should 
One Give Free Rein to Sexuality?; (4) The Truth 
about the Etiology of the Neuroses; (5) Does 
Psychoanalysis Destroy Everything That Is Beauti- 
ful and Lofty by Tracing It Back to Primitive 
Biological Forces?; (6) Is It True That according to 
Psychoanalysis Man Is Intrinsically Wicked?; (7) 
By What Means Is Help Achieved in Psycho- 
analytic Treatment?; (8) Psychoanalysis and Art; 
and (9) What Kind of Scientific and Therapeutic 
Concept in Psychology Should Be Considered Psy- 
choanalysis?—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medi- 
cal School). 

3140. Gerebtzoff, M. A. Etat fonctionnel de 
lécorce cérébrale au cours de l’hypnose animale. 
(The functional state of the cerebral cortex in the 
course of animal hypnosis.) Arch. int. Physiol., 
1941, 51, 365-378.—Cats and rabbits in a hypnotic 
state showed a marked rise in the threshold of 
excitability of the cortical motor area controlling 
mastication. It was also observed that the electrical 
activity of the brain was similar to that in sleep in 
that the amplitude of the brain waves increased 
while the frequency decreased. These resuits are 
interpreted as illustrating the effect of a subcortical 
inhibition.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3141. lisager, H. Suggestion og hypnose. (Sug- 
gestion and hypnotism.) Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag, Arnold Busck, 1945. Pp. 168. 5.75 kr.— 
The author carried on experimentation with 250 
persons, three fourths of whom were male, ranging 
in age from 14 to 65 years. Suggestion is a form of 
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mental concept which leads to action, not through 
persuasion, but by presenting an idea or hint in- 
directly. Hypnotism is a higher process of accepted 
suggestion, resulting in trance or sleep. Many 
methods are possible in suggestion, as seen in every- 
day life. Concentration and willingness are neces- 
sary in hypnotism, which is the domination of one 
mind by another. Requirements of hypnotism are: 
a complete following of presented ideas, concentra- 
tion, giving in to authority, carry-over of feeling, and 
willingness. Persons who cannot concentrate are 
difficult to hypnotize. Willing persons and even 
children 5 years old may be hypnotized. Climate 
has been considered important, but experimentation 
has found that suggestibility plays a larger role than 
climate. Pain, loss of pain, catalepsy, and memory 
of events years ago may be experienced through 
hypnotism, but moral actions are limited under 
hypnotism. Posthypnotic effect and mass suggestion 
are explained. On the practical side, hypnotism has 
been used successfully as anesthesia and in over- 
coming nervousness, various illnesses, tobacco and 
alcohol habits, and fatigue—O. I. Jacobsen (Vet- 
erans Administration). 

3142. Nesgaard, S. Drgmmetydning. (Inter- 
pretation of dreams.) Copenhagen: Forlaget Nyt- 
tebgger, 1945. Pp. 207.—An introduction of sample 
dreams is followed by discussions of drives, conflicts, 
complexes, cultural determinants, symbolism, and 
the freeing of the libido. The course of the analytical 
procedure is outlined within the development of 
ways of understanding dreams—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

3143. Paulus, J. Le probléme de l’hallucination 
et l’évolution de la psychologie d’Esquirol a Pierre 
Janet. (The problem of hallucination and the 
development of psychology from Esquirol to Pierre 
Janet.) Liége & Paris: E. Droz, 1941. Pp. 200.— 
Problems connected with the understanding of 
hallucinatory experiences are traced through the 
writings of a number of nineteenth century psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. The crucial question, 
according to the author, has been whether hallucina- 
tions are actual sensory experience or merely a matter 
of belief. In general, the medical profession has 
supported the view that hallucinations are sensory 
in origin, while psychologists have contended that 
they are only imagination.—(Courtesy Année psy- 
chol.). 

3144. Ries, H. An ‘unwelcome child and her 
death instinct.’ Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 153- 
161.—The findings during 58 months’ analysis of an 
18-year-old refugee girl with bilateral congenital hip 
dislocation are briefly discussed—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


[See also abstracts 2963, 3151, 3208, 3230, 3252, 
3352. ] 
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3145. Bennett, A. E. Faulty management of psy- 
chiatric syndromes simulating organic disease. J. 
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Amer. med. Ass., 1946, 130, 1203-1207.—Twenty 
years’ experience in psychiatric practice and teaching 
have convinced the author that the present medical 
school curriculum is inadequate as far as psychiatric 
training is concerned. A study of 150 patients 
indicates the failure of general medical men to 
recognize and treat properly psychological disorders. 
These patients had been treated for various physical 
disorders, surgery even being employed in some 
cases. It is pointed out that such treatment fre- 
quently makes it more difficult, or impossible, for 
the psychiatrist adequately to handle the case, as the 
personality problem has only been aggravated.—D. 
Schneider (Wisconsin). 

3146. Bergler, E. Neurosis—a progressive or 
self-limiting disease? Dis. nerv. Syst., 1946, 7, 
177-180.—C. E. Henry (Inst. Juvenile Research, 
Chicago). 

3147. Bergier, E. A short genetic survey of 
psychic impotence. II]. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 
657-676.—This is a continuation of a discussion of 
factors involved in disorders of potency (see 19: 
3358). Disturbances arising from various psycho- 
dynamic (e.g., oral, anal) mechanisms are described 
and discussed. It is concluded that 90% of cases of 
potency disturbance are psychogenic in origin. There 
is no objection to the use of hormone treatment, but 
when it is unsuccessful the physician should recom- 
mend psychoanalysis.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louis- 
ville Medical School). 

3148. Binois, R. Les troubles de la mémoire 
aprés l’électro-choc. (Disturbances of memory 
after electroshock.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1942, 100, 
Part 2, 338-342.—Of 41 patients treated by electro- 
shock, 20 evidenced disturbances of memory. The 
greatest number of these amnesias occurred between 
the 3rd and 6th sessions. All types of amnesias 
were observed: 7 cases of pure retrograde, 11 cases 
of retro-anterograde, and 2 cases of pure anterograde. 
All were fragmentary and polymorphous rather than 
global in character. One would think it a question 
of dissimulation, but the fact that the forgotten 
association may or may not be affectively charged 
speaks against such an hypothesis. The anterograde 
amnesia was transitory, lasting 15 days at the 
maximum. The retrograde amnesias persisted 
longer. The restoration of memory, beginning with 
the end of the treatment, was gradual.—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 

3149. Bosselman, B. The evolution of a schizo- 
phrenic process in a young boy. Psychiat. Quart., 
1945, 19, 258-266.—A case of schizophrenia develop- 
ing in an 11-year-old boy is reported, and the con- 
stitutional factors, early childhood influences, and 
current environmental circumstances associated 
with the psychosis are described——A. L. Benton 
(Univ. Louisville Medical School). 

3150. Brun, R. Allgemeine Neurosenlehre; Bi- 
ologie, Psychoanalyse und Psychohygiene leib- 

er Stérungen. (General theory of the neu- 
roses; biology, psychoanalysis, and mental hygiene 
of psychosomatic disturbances.) (2nd ed.) Basel: 
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Benno Schwabe, 1946. Pp. xiv + 518. Fr. 32.— 
This comprises volumes III and IV of a series, 
Psychische Hygiene— Wissenschaft und Praxis, edited 
by H. Meng. The present edition includes some 
changes from and supplements to the first, published 
in 1942 (see 16: 4370). In 22 lectures given to 
physicians and students, both medical and non- 
medical, a synthetic representation of the neuroses 
from both the psychological and the medico-bio- 
logical aspects has been attempted. Lectures 1 to 3 
deal with definition, clinical manifestation, popular 
beliefs as well as with the history of the theory of 
neuroses; lectures 4 to 8, with psychosomatic rela- 
tions and the neurosis, comprising organic features in 
the etiology and symptomatology, as well as he- 
redity; lectures 9 to 12, with instincts, drives, their 
genetics and pathology; lectures 13 to 20, with the 
mechanisms of symptom formation; and the last 
two lectures, with the neurotic in his environment, 
prophylaxis, mental hygiene, and therapy.—R. Lass- 
ner (Minn. State Training School). 

3151. Bychowski, G. The ego of homosexuals. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 114-127.—The ego of 
the homosexual is characterized by a failure to pursue 
union with a woman, since it has never separated 
from her, nor has it ever abandoned its prenatal 
narcissism, and as a consequence it has not been 
born into the society of men. Its functioning is 
based on “archaic constitution and primitive mental 
mechanisms."—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County 
Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3152. Chao, W. H. Handwriting of Chinese 
mental patients. In Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., & 
Liang, P., Social and psychological studies in neuro- 
psychiatry in China. New York: Stechert, 1939. 
Pp. 279-314.—See 14: 908—EZ. H. Hs (Cath. 
Univ. Amer.). 

3153. Chao, W. H., & Li, M. Y. A method of 
plotting restitution in certain aphasic patients. In 
Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., & Liang, P., Social and 
psychological studies in neuropsychiatry in China. 
New York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 371-380.—See 14: 
908.—E. H. Hsii (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 


3154. Chou, L. C., & Lu, Y. C. A sociological 
study of Chinese mental patients. In Lyman, R. S., 
Maeker, V., & Liang, P., Social and psychological 
studies in neuropsychiairy in China. New York: 
Stechert, 1939. Pp. 31-116.—See 14: 908.—E. H. 
Hsia (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 

3155. Dai, B. The patient as a person. In 
Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., & Liang, P., Social and 
psychological studies in neuropsychiairy in China. 
New York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 1-30.—See 14: 908. 
—E. H. Hsié (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 

3156. Davidson, G. M. Parole as a form of 
therapy in schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1942, 16, 13-21.—In line with attempts to arrive at 
methods to shorten hospital residence and to parole 
more suitable cases, the writer calls attention to the 
—— of handling parole as a form of therapy 
or schizophrenic patients. Six patients with 
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schizophrenia of the paranoid variety are taken as 
illustrations of the possibility of successful socializa- 
tion after handling parole as a form of therapy.— 
W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


3157. Deter, R. L., & Lyndon, B. H. Recondi- 
tioning: some psychological implications. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 207-225.—Reconditioning 
attempts early in convalescence, when physiologic 
rest has achieved its purpose, to break the soldier’s 
habit of being sick. It relieves the boredom of 
convalescence and emotionally fends off the second- 
ary gains of illness. Flexibility, ingenuity, and 
awareness of the sick soldier as a total personality 
typify the Army’s program.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre 
Dame). 

3158. Dewar, M. C. The technique of group 
therapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1946, 10, 82-84.— 
W. Varvel (Texas A & M College). 


3159. Duke-Elder, P. M., & Wittkower, E. 
Psychological reactions in soldiers to the loss of 
vision of one eye, and their treatment. Brit. med. J., 
1946, 1, 155-158.—The psychological effects of the 
loss of one eye are out of proportion to the actual 
disability involved. The reactions may vary in 
type and severity but include anxiety (social), 
depressions, worry about dependents and future, 
and self-pity. The type of emotional reaction is 
determined by three factors: (1) previous personal- 
ity, (2) nature of the disability, and (3) nature of 
employment. Reassurance by the ophthalmologist 
and good rapport are emphasized during the hospital 
treatment, and a staff in the industrial field (com- 
posed of an ophthalmologist, an industrial psy- 
chologist, and a psychiatrist) works as a team.—D. 
Schnetder (Wisconsin). 

3160. Dupuis, L. Les aboulies sociales. (Social 
abulia.) - Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1940. Pp. 
272.—From the study of a man who developed an 
unusual degree of timidity, an attempt is made to 
analyze social abulia in terms of the concepts of 
Pierre Janet. The thesis developed is that adjust- 
ment of the individual to the social environment 
requires a considerable degree of emotional tension. 
For some individuals, the maintenance of such 
tension is impossible. The result is timidity, fear, 
or pathological boredom, all of which are part of the 
syndrome referred to by the author as social abulia. 
—/(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3161. Fontes, V., & Ferreira, A. Estudos sébre a 
i em de oligofrénicos. (Study of the language 
of mental defectives.) Crianga portug., 1945, 4, 89- 
120.—The vocabulary usage of 67 children, aged 
6 to 15 and placed in the fret three school grades, 
was studied by means of a questionnaire. These 
backward children showed less richness of vocab- 
ulary, more deviation in developmental frequency 
of word usage, greater proportional use of nouns and 
verbs, and more dispersion of words then normal 
children. There were 24 girls and 43 boys; maximum 
mental age was 12.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 
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3162. Foulkes, S. H. Principles and practice of 
group therapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1946, 10, 85- 
89.—W. Varvel (Texas A & M College). 

3163. Frank, J. Subjective psychological re- 
sponses of patients undergoing physical treatment 
in mental disorders; an attempt at clinical evalua- 
tion. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1945, 38, 317-320.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

3164. Frank, J. D. Emotional reactions of 
American soldiers to an unfamiliar disease. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 631-640.—Patients suffering 
from unfamiliar diseases were found to develop 
emotional reactions which tended to impede re- 
covery. To reduce the patient’s disability, it was 
necessary for the physician to secure the patient's 
confidence and to encourage the patient to return to 

a state of useful activity in addition to overcoming 
the pathogenic aspects of the disease—R. D. Weitz 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

3165. Freeman, L., & Stern, E. M. Mastering 
your nerves; how to relax through action. New 
York & London: Harper, 1946. Pp. 247. $2.00. 

3166. Garrison, M.K. Occupational therapy with 
patients receiving insulin treatment. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1943, 17, 11-17.—The evaluation is 
discussed which may be placed upon observations 
which were made on patients’ reactions in occupa- 
tional therapy during the course of insulin shock 
treatment. In evaluating the patients’ reactions to 
occupational therapy, the following behavioral 
phenomena were considered important: (1) approach 
to work on entering the shop; (2) initiative displayed; 
and (3) perseverance and concentration exhibited. 
On the basis of these observations, each patient was 
classified in one of four groups. Classifications were 
also made of the patients’ clinical progress. The 
coefficient of correlation between the progress of the 
patients’ reaction to occupational therapy and the 
patients’ clinical progress was found to be .578 
+ .067.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 

3167. Goldensohn, L. N., Clardy, E. R., & Levine, 
K. N. Schizophrenic-like reactions in children. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 592-604.—This is a con- 
tinuation and development of a previously reported 
study (see 16: 3569). Three more children exhibiting 
schizophrenic reactions have been studied with the 
following results: (1) “. . . two had definite evidence 
of organic disease of the brain, probably on a hypo- 
plastic basis as judged by the pneumoencephalo- 
grams.” (2) “In all three cases . . . neurological 
examination revealed definite diffuse signs of organic 
disease of the central nervous system.” (3) “In all 
three cases . . . electroencephalograms revealed the 
presence of diffuse electrocortical dysrhythmias.” 
(4) ‘In none of the three cases did Rorschach inter- 
pretation offer organic clues; in each case, the 
Rorschach impression was schizophrenia or schizo- 
phrenic-like reaction.’"—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louis- 
ville Medical School). 

3168. Goldfarb, W., & Kiene, H. E. The treat- 
ment of the psychotic-like regressions of the combat 
soldier. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 555-565,— 
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Electroshock treatment of soldiers with severely 
incapacitating symptoms which proved resistant to 
amytal hypnosis is described. Shock treatment 
produced improvement in 90% of these cases. The 
psychodynamic mechanisms (repression, conversion, 
regression, etc.) underlying the observed psychotic- 
like reactions are discussed. Distinctions between 
these psychotic-like reactions and the psychotic 
states seen in civilian practice are made, and it is 
concluded that “these réactions have characteristics 
of both a psychosis and hysteria, and there is no 
satisfactory nomenclature for these states."—A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 

3169. Hoskins, R. G. The biology of schizo- 
phrenia. New York: Norton, 1946. Pp. 191. 
$2.75.—The three goals to which the fundamental 
approaches to the problem of the psychosis may be 
directed are (1) the nature of the patient who has 
the disorder, (2) the nature of those forces effecting 
the distortion, and (3) the details of the distortion. 
Section 1 reviews the biology of man in relation to 
schizophrenia, concluding that schizophrenia repre- 
sents a failure or distortion of integration of unknown 
cause too complex to be viewed from any one vantage 
point. Section 2 attempts to define the problem of 
schizophrenia within a biological frame of reference 
by a survey of the manifestations of the disorder. 
Section 3 surveys psychosomatic and physiological 
research. Section 4 concludes with an emphasis 
upon the need for continuing research and for an 
appreciation by society of the importance of the 
problem. 163-item bibliography—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3170. Huston, P. E. Research in psychiatry. 
Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1945, No. 80, 
89-98.—The aim is to present briefly those points 
of view and those techniques, global in character, 
which offer promise of adding appreciably to 
psychiatric knowledge. Described and discussed 
are the following: narcosynthesis, group therapy, 
electroencephalography, projective techniques (es- 
pecially the Rorschach), frontal lobotomy, psycho- 
somatic medicine, and shock therapy.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

3171. Johnstone, E.L. What shall we do with the 
mentally deficient? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 
296-—302.—Advocated measures are: better and more 
available facilities for identification; a central co- 
ordinating agency to integrate facilities for planning, 
supervision, and care; specialization of institutional 
services; expansion of home and foster-home care 
programs; increased emphasis on the responsibility 
of the public-school system in its special classes and 
of teachers colleges in preparing teachers for handi- 
capped children; and a program of public education 
to increase understanding of the problem.—W. L. 
Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

3172. Jokl, E. Medical research in physical 
education. Some physiological limitations of athletic 

ormances. Acta med. orient., Jerusalem, 1946, 
5, 71-74.—Types of illnesses directly connected 
with sports are described, such as athlete’s sickness, 
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vasomotor collapse, muscle cramp, and exhaustion. 
These ailments, originating in physical insufficiencies, 
are psychically manifest in amnesia, blurred vision, 
confusion, nausea, and loss of consciousness. With- 
drawal from active participation brings about rapid 
recovery. The author's theory is that the human 
organism, when overtaxed in sports, wards off death 
from complete exhaustion by rendering itself in- 
capable of continued physical exertion—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 


3173. Kao, C. C., Ting, T., & Hsii, E.H. Content 
of thought; a review and statistical analysis of the 
mental status of psychotic examination with special 
reference to parergasic or hrenic reaction- 
type. In Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., & Liang, P., 
Social and psychological studies in neuropsychiatry 
in China. New York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 340-370. 
—See 14: 908.—E. H. Hsii (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 


3174. Li, M. Y., & Hsii, Y. K. Fixed word-tones 
in speech disorders. In Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., 
& Liang, P., Social and psychological studies in 
neuropsychiairy in China. New York: Stechert, 
1939. Pp. 259-278.—See 14: 908—E. H. Hsii 
(Cath. Univ. Amer.). 

3175. Lindberg, B. J. Psykoinfantilism. (Psy- 
choinfantilism.) In Gerle, B., Festskrift till Henrik 
Sjébring. Lund: Hakan Olsson, 1944. Pp. 148-166. 
—lInfantilism, often one-sidedly regarded as center- 
ing in intellectual deficiency, sometimes involves 
mental superiority. It is a syndrome of the whole 
personality, and Sjébring has analyzed it into four 
typical forms. It is due basically to emotional 
disturbances of the order of insecurity; some of its 
forms go unchallenged during adult life, as in the case 
of spinster daughters who stay at home. Probably 
the biosocial significance of infantilism is at least 
as important as the biophysical—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 


3176. Lindner, R. M., & Seliger, R. V. Projective 
techniques and the medical psychologist. Sth med. 
Surg., 1945, 107, 355-356.—Projective techniques 
are regarded as less time-consuming, more sensitive, 
and more objective methods of probing or exploring 
the psychological nature of the patient. The term 
‘projective technique” refers to several methods in 
which the patient or subject is given plastic or 
unstructuralized materials which demand a motor 
and/or a verbal response. Without active participa- 
tion and usually without the knowledge of the 
patient, the examiner may acquire necessary in- 
formation by observing what the subject does with 
the materials. The Rorschach Ink-blot Test, the 
Thematic Apperception Test, and various play- 
therapy techniques are cited as examples.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


3177. Linke, A. A. A study in reconstructive 
mental hygiene. Boston: Meador, 1945. Pp. 249. 
$3.00.—This text is a revised edition of A Study in 
Mental Hygiene (1935). The author stresses that 


the ultimate objective of a sound body is the 
production of a better and more fruitful mind. 
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Mental health is not a matter of intellectual endow- 
ment but rather a reaction to the universe in terms of 
feeling. Human health and felicity cannot be 
greatly promoted unless the influence of the mind in 
preventing disease and the power of nature in healing 
are recognized by society. Physicians have ‘‘studied 
the dead body too much and the living organism not 
enough.” The text covers 41 chapters, most of 
which are devoted to the principles of mental 
hygiene and their practical application in building 
healthy and happy individuals—R. D. Weitz 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

3178. Malamud, D. I. Objective measurement 
of clinical status in psychopathological research. 
Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 240—258.—Experimental 
investigations of treatment have been handicapped 
by the lack of standard means for describing research 
populations and their degree of clinical improvement. 
The paper deals with an analysis of present methods 
of description of clinical status, a tentative formula- 
tion of the features of a desirable system, and an 
evaluation of the role of clinical psychology in the 
development of such a system. 76-item bibli- 
ography.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3179. Neustatter, W.L. Seven hundred and fifty 
psychoneurotics and ten weeks’ fly-bombing. J. 
ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 110-117—The bombing in 
London had little effect upon the group, for only 
7.2% were made seriously apprehensive.—W. L. 
Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

3180. Niremberski, M. Psychological investiga- 
tion of a group of internees at Belsen Camp. J. 
ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 60-74.—Psychiatric study of the 
most affected of the 60,000 inmates of the Belsen 
concentration camp showed a concentration camp 
mentality: a dulling of social adaptation with 
depreciation of family ties and sense of values, low 
standard of bodily habits, and aggressive and maso- 
chistic tendencies. Terror and fear symptoms were 
common; memory for remote events was impaired. 
Passive types. showed a marked reduction in activity, 
even up to complete immobility in some cases. 
Greatly exaggerated sexual appetites were noted. 
Young children, up to 8 years of age, showed no 
marked disorders, but older children showed fear 
reactions. Treatment is discussed, and 20 cases are 
reported in detail—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


3181. @degard,O. Marriage and mental disease: 
a study in social psychopathology. J. ment. Sci., 
1946, 92, 35-59.—An examination of 14,231 first 
admissions shows that the incidence of mental 
diseases is much higher in the single than in the 
married. Clinical study of 707 cases suggests that 
the predominance of the single is largely a conse- 
quence of selection by marriage and that this 
selection is based upon personality rather than upon 
economic factors.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

3182. Paternostro, J. A incidencia dos distirbios 
mentais dos ferrovidrios. (On the incidence of 
mental disturbances among railroad workers.) Arch. 
brasil. Hig. ment., 1944, 15, 43-54.—Among mental 
disturbances for which railroad workers in Brazil 
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were interned and treated over a 6-year period 
(1938-1943), epilepsy occupied first place as to fre- 
quency, schizophrenia second place, general paresis 
third, with cerebral syphilis and alcoholism tied for 
fourth place. The author suggests, in the light of the 
high frequency of epilepsy, that applicants for railroad 
work should be given electroencephalographic ex- 
amination. On the basis of health examinations of 
railroad workers, the author finds the great bulk 
of mental illness is of a psychoneurotic character 
(97% vs. 3% organopsychotic) and does not reach 
mental hospitals. He sees a rich field for mental 
prophylaxis in as much as both types of mental 
disturbances are largely attributable to social condi- 
tions of this worker group: poverty, undernourish- 
ment, frustration, and the social atmosphere of 
pauperism with its parental rejection, quarreiling 
parents, broken homes, and lack of legal protection 
for the child. English summary.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

3183. Paterson, A., Reynell, W. R., & Kremer, M. 
Discussion on disorders of personality after head 
injury. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37, 556-566. 


3184. Penrose, L. S. Mental illness in husband 
and wife: a contribution to the study of assortative 
mating in man. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1944, 18, 
161-166.—A survey of admissions to the Ontario 
Hospital, London, Ont., reveals that both members 
of married couples are more likely to be admitted to 
hospital than would be expected, making allowance 
for the general tendency for married persons to be 
less susceptible to hospitalization than those who are 
single or widowed. It also shows that there is a 
strong likeness in the type of psychosis which 
develops in husband and wife. The conclusion is 
stated that assortative mating does exist with respect 
to traits which form part of the background of mental 
disease.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


3185. Pisetsky, J. E. Disappearance of painful 
phantom limbs after electric shock treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 599-601.—Electric 
shock therapy, administered to a 55-year-old male 
with an involutional melancholia precipitated by 
amputation of both legs, resulted in an improvement 
in the psychosis and disappearance of his painful 
limb syndrome. The author recommends the 
treatment in selected cases wherein marked de- 
pression and suicidal tendencies accompany the 
painful phantom limbs and where other forms of 
treatment have proven ineffectual—R. D. Weits 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

3186. Quackenbos, H. M. Archetype postures. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 589-591.—‘“The adult 
female without mental disorder, in the circumstances 
prior to a clinical abdominal or gynecological 
examination . . . will normally react by a series of 
four upper-limb, archetype postures.” A _ brief 
description is given of the differences in frequency of 
assumption of the several postures between normal 
women and female patients in various diagnostic 
categories.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical 
School). 
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3187. Rees, W.L. Physical constitution, neurosis 
and psychosis. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37, 635— 
638. 

3188. Renaud, H. Group differences in fantasies: 
head injuries, psychoneurotics, and brain diseases. 
J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 327-346—‘“The Thematic 
Apperception Test was administered to 39 cases of 
chronic head injury, 30 psychoneurotics, and 18 
cases diagnosed as brain disease and possible brain 
disease . . . comparable with respect to I1Q.... 
The stories told by each of the three groups were 
compared with respect to (a) need and press de- 
scribed by Murray and by Sanford, (5) total wordage 
given by all members of each group in response to all 
12 pictures, (c) total wordage given by all members 
of each group in response to each picture considered 
individually.”” The head-injured cases appeared to 
be a subvariety of the psychoneurotics, characterized 
by significantly greater fantasy aggression. Com- 
pared with those with brain disease, the head- 
injured cases showed greater autonomy and domi- 
nance need and dominance press as well as more 
fantasy aggression. Psychoneurotics showed greater 
achievement and dominance needs and dominance 
press. No significant intergroup difference in total 
wordage was found. Conclusions are considered as 
tentative due to age differences and the failure of 
many differences to be significant at more than the 
O05 level of confidence. 36-item bibliography.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3189. Roger, H., & Alliez, J. A propos d’un cas 
de pyromanie. (Concerning a case of pyromania.) 
Marseille méd., 1946, 83, 45-52.—The authors set 
forth the case of Louis, a 17-year-old boy, carpenter 
apprentice, who was finally apprehended as the 
cause of repeated fires at the shop. Examinations, 
physical and psychological (Binet and Rorschach), 
revealed nothing about him of an abnormal char- 
acter. His confession revealed merely that he had a 
recurrent, irresistible impulse to set fire to the shop. 
He was not an alcoholic or a pervert, still less a 
melancholic or a dement. The authors, in the light 
of the absolute absence of motives, the impulsive 
character of the act, the repetition of the act, the 
eagerness of the boy to give assistance in the fighting 
of the fire, and his subsequent dissimulation, diag- 
nosed the case as one of genuine pyromania and 
authorized a certificate of irresponsibility, while sug- 
gesting a change of environment and careful surveil- 
lance (medical and otherwise) with immediate in- 
ternment at the first semblance of recidivism.— F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 


3190. Rosenbliett, S., & Pisetsky, J. E. The 
psychoneurotic veteran. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1946, 7, 
165-170.—Since the desensitizing effects of return 
to civilian life and release from military discipline 
will not be sufficient to allow complete adjustment 
of all veterans, many psychoneurotic men are certain 
to need guidance and treatment. The private 
practitioner can aid greatly by a these men 
to the proper existing agencies, even though these 
are at present inadequate in number and scope. 
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There is a real need for an objective method for the 
evaluation of goals and treatment; for the latter, 
hypnosis, narcosynthesis, and group and brief psy- 
chotherapy will be the methods of choice. Four case 
histories are included.—C. E. Henry (Inst. Juvenile 
Research, Chicago). 

3191. Scheimann, E. The relation of the study of 
the hand to psychosomatic medicine. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1946, 159, 284-286.—Chiropsychology is 
regarded as a probably significant contribution to the 
development of psychosomatic medicine, and a brief 
discussion of hand analysis in relation to peptic 
ulcer, endocrine disorders, schizophrenia, and he- 
redity is offered—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County 
Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3192. Spierman, J. Evaluation and use of a 
patient’s potentialities. Psychiat. Quart. Suppi., 
1942, 16, 212-218.—In helping patients who have 
been dismissed from mental hospitals as unimproved, 
the social worker should aim to aid the patients to 
use constructively their potentialities. Such a 
procedure requires an understanding and an evalua- 
tion of the patient and an estimate of how the patient 
will react to social treatment, as differentiated from 
psychiatric help. A case is reported which shows the 
way in which, although no social service was in- 
dicated at the time of discharge, help was indicated 
during a routine follow-up visit and the extent to 
which such help enabled the patient to find satisfying 
and useful employment in the community, despite 
a history of dementia praecox.—W. E. Artus (Co- 
lumbia). 

3193. Sung, S. M., Chuang, H. L., Hsiao, S. 1, & 
Liu, Y. T. Prediction on Chinese mental patients. 
In Lyman, R. S., Maeker, V., & Liang, P., Social 
and psychological studies in neuropsychiatry in China. 
New York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 169-198.—See 14: 
908.—EZ. H. Hsi (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 


3194. Tarachow, S. A short contribution to the 
problem of simulation of insanity. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1945, 26, 168-169.—Simulation of insanity 
was found to be a device of protective counter- 
hostility in two neurotic schoolboys.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

3195. Tarachow, S. A somnambulistic act, with 
its probable meaning. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 
195—197.—An event in the life of a neurotic patient 
undergoing psychiatric treatment is described, and a 
somnambulistic act of the patient is inferred as being 
the responsible factor. The unconscious elements 
possibly involved in the causation of the inferred 
somnambulistic act are discussed—A. L. Benton 
(Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


3196. Titeca, J. Contribution a l’étude biologique 
de l’anesthésie hystérique. (A contribution to the 
biological study of hysterical anesthesia.) Mém. 
Acad. R. Méd. Belg., 1940. Pp. 54—An electro- 
encephalographic study of three hysterics showing 
anesthetic and analgesic symptoms is reported. 
The EEGs of these patients were characterized by 
the appearance of spikes in the record so that the 
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records resembled those of epileptics. The blocking 
of the cortical rhythm which followed sensory 
stimulation in other areas did not occur when the 
hysterically anesthetic areas were stimulated. In 
one case a large wave appeared on the record at 
about the time the afferent excitation from such 
stimulation would be expected to reach the cortex.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3197. Vollmer, H. Treatment of warts by sug- 
gestion. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 138-142.—On 
the basis of 17 years’ experience in treating over 100 
children with warts, the author discusses methods 
and results. With children, warts can be cured more 
effectively by suggestion than in the case of adults. 
Warts tend to heal spontaneously. On the average, 
untreated warts take 10 times longer to heal than 
those treated by suggestion. Generally and with the 
exception of radiotherapy and surgery, the greater 
number of other methods of treatment act mainly as 
disguised suggestion.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United- 
Rexall Drug). 

3198. Webb, W. B. Some comments on Marion 
Bartlett’s “Suggestibility in dementia praecox para- 
noid patients.” J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 97-100.— 
Webb finds himself in disagreement with several of 
Bartlett’s interpretations (see 18: 2056) and makes a 
few brief selected criticisms. The Hull Sway Test 
as the criterion of suggestibility is criticized as too 
limited a measure of suggestibility, one which hardly 
does justice to the concept in its broader connota- 
tions. Webb defines the phenomenon as a response, 
physically or mentally, to an indirect stimulus, the 
response being made without self-direction. Other 
points of criticism include: lack of indication of the 
bases of selection of the sampling; sex differences (all 
the patients were female); lack of information on 
physiological conditions, such as age range and in- 
firmities; and lack of indication of psychological 
conditions, such as amount of withdrawal, length of 
hospitalization, and treatment received. A few 
additional points of criticism are also enumerated.— 
W. W. Morris (Michigan). 


3199. Wittkower, E., & Davenport, R. C. The 
war blinded ; their emotional, social and occupational 
situation. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 121-137.— 
A psychiatrist and an ophthalmologist present a 
joint report of an analysis of biographical studies of 
103 blind veterans at St. Dunstan’s Hospital (Eng- 
land). Sections deal with the early stages and 
general effects of blindness, including some common 
psychological features such as the desire for in- 
dependence, inferiority feelings, jealousy, suspicion 
and envy, impatience, sense of humor, sex life, 
dreams, and nervousness. Types of emotional 
reactions include resentment (11%), defiance (24%), 
cheerfulness (13%), and resignation and indifference 
(8%). Factors determining emotional reactions 
include previous personality pattern, the St. Dun- 
stan’s spirit, social and occupational situations, time, 
age, accident versus battle casualties, previous 
occupation, partial sight versus total blindness, 
multiple injuries, and disfigurement. The authors 
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offer practical suggestions to the public on dealing 
with the blind.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall 
Drug). 


3200. Young, B. L. Social work with patients 
diagnosed psychosis with psychopathic personality 
who have been paroled from a state hospital. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1943, 17, 234-242.—The 
possibilities for obtaining clearer pictures of the 
psychopath and of his methods of adaptation to 
situations are pointed out. Case material is drawn 
upon to illustrate the fact that methods of treatment 
lag greatly, and the possibility that this group of 
cases may require an entirely new type of care is 
mentioned. Occupational therapy is cited as one of 
the most promising media.— W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


3201. Zangwill, O. L. Some clinical applications 
of the Rey-Davis performance test. J. ment. Sci., 
1946, 92, 19-34.—The close relation of learning 
defects to catastrophe reaction is emphasized. Re- 
learning is commonly impaired following catastrophe 
breakdown, and performance is marked by various 
types of perseverative reaction. The use of a 
performance test which calls for learning on the part 
of the patient is recommended as it reveals the loss 
of plasticity characteristic of various dementias and 
the more specific defects of learning associated with 
various types of focal lesions, such as of language 
centers or visual-association areas.—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 


[See also abstracts 2977, 2996, 3089, 3113, 3115, 
3133, 3135, 3207, 3211, 3212, 3215, 3217, 3226, 
3244, 3247, 3249, 3262, 3263, 3270, 3272, 3273, 
3274, 3288, 3295, 3311, 3316, 3320, 3324, 3328, 
3330, 3342, 3345, 3348, 3355. ] 
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3202. Allport,G. W. The psychology of participa- 
tion. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 20, 54-62.— 
Republication of a paper which originally appeared 
in the Psychological Review (see 19: 2636).—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3203. Barnette, W. L., Jr. The anal military. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 101-104.—The Freudian 
concept of anal eroticism is briefly stated and related 
to what Barnette describes as a resurgence of infantile 
traits in the military situation. These traits (orderli- 
ness, parsimony, and obstinacy) are described in 
connection with such features of army life as inspec- 
tions, letter-writing and the saving of old letters, 
and the inability of many officers to delegate re- 
sponsible jobs to enlisted men—W. W. Morris 
(Michigan). 

3204. Brown, W. Personality and religion. Lon- 
don: University of London Press, 1946. Pp. 195. 
9s. 6d.—The author discusses the approaches made 
to the problem of the relation of religion to the de- 
velopment of the personality by (1) the discoveries 
of clinical psychologists through ‘deep therapy,’ (2) 
psychologists, such as McDougall in his theory as to 
the nature of volition and its relation to the self- 
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regarding sentiment, (3) the ethical theories of the 
Greek philosophers and the evolutionary theory of 
Bergson, and (4) the study of religious belief and of 
mystical experience. The development of the per- 
sonality through the creation of a hierarchy of 
values is discussed, and the transcendence of the 
latter by a religion based on love—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

3205. Brozek, J., Guetzkow, H., Keys, A., 
Cattell, R. B., Harrower, M. R., & Hathaway, S. R. 
A study of personality of normal young men main- 
tained on restricted intakes of vitamins of the B 
complex. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 98-109.— 
Results are given of a study of aspects of personality 
measured by ratings, questionnaires on physical, 
social, and emotional status, the Rorschach, and the 
Cursive Miniature Situations Personality Test 
during a period of 161 days when 8 normal young 
men were maintained on a partially restricted intake 
of B-complex vitamins followed by 23 days of acute 
deficiency and 10 days of thiamin supplementation. 
Excluding the Rorschach, the tests revealed no 
evidence of personality changes during the period of 
partial restriction. Striking deterioration occurred 
during the period of acute deficiency, and (in the 
case of the ratings) rapid recovery was indicated 
when the diet was supplemented by thiamin alone. 
“The personality changes were among the earliest 
symptoms of the experimentally produced border- 
line and acute deficiencies."—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United-Rexall Drug). 


3206. Cattell, R. B. Personality structure and 
measurement. II. The determination and utility 
of trait modality. Brit. J. Psychol., 1946, 36, 159- 
174.—Personality factors established without sys- 
tematic preselection of the variables to be correlated, 
and without imposing special conditions in the 
field during measurement, will include in their pat- 
terns elements of all possible modality character; 
dynamic, temperamental, and ability traits are 
likely to be correlated in the same syndrome. Two 
methods, one for single variables and one for factor 
patterns, are propounded whereby traits of dynamic 
modality, principally responses to incentives, can 
be distinguished from those of ability modality, 
which measure response to complexities. Opera- 
tional criteria can be developed to discover those 
field characters which are incentives and those which 
are complexities. Dynamic traits and abilities can 
be recognized, whence temperamental traits are 
defined by exclusion. Thus, when in everyday life 
the same conditions of constancy of either incentives 
or complexities are set up, incentives and complexi- 
ties can be manipulated to vary independently. 
(See also 20: 1563.)—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3207. Charen, S., & Perelman, L. Personality 
studies of marihuana addicts. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1946, 102, 674-682.—Fifty-five Negro and five white 
infantry soldiers were studied to determine the basis 
for their addiction to marihuana. Their case his- 
tories in general revealed a background of psycho- 
pathic development and behavior. None of the 
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oup indicated a desire to be cured of the habit. 

he authors state that the personality pattern of 
these men is one of strong libidinous desires resulting 
from early home conflict, a weak ego identified with 
an undesirable father image, and a superego created 
by the moral mother. Use of marihuana removes 
the superego, strengthens the ego, and enables it to 
satisfy libidinous desires at various levels of infantile 
behavior.—R. D. Weits (Jersey City, N. J.). 

3208. Dasgupta, J.C. A study of a Don Juan; a 
psychological essay on Byron. Indian J. Psychol., 
1944, 19, 165-176.—Byron’s Don Juanism probably 
is derived from an early inferiority feeling resulting 
from his physical deformity and—more important— 
rejection by his mother. Exceptionally strong love 
and hatred of his mother impelled him forever 
toward mother substitutes as love-objects; but the 
overpowering guilt connected with love of mother, 
and its consequences, prevented him from attaining 
true satisfaction from his love affairs. Byron and 
other Don Juans do not want to succeed in their 
love; they desire more the punishment necessary 
for the expiation of the guilt. They simultaneously 
require proof of potency and confirmation of their 
belief that they are too inferior to be loved. This 
conflict often results, as with Byron, in libertinism.— 
S. B. Williams (Johns Hopkins). 


3209. Eisendorfer, A. Some salient dynamic 
factors of the passive personality reaction type. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 226-234.—Passive, 
dependent individuals with an intensified uncon- 
scious feminine component are persons who are com- 
pliant and have an apparently satisfactory civilian 
record because the civilian environment may enable 
them to repress unconscious pathogenic conflicts. 
They come from families in which passivity and 
dependency were typical, with the father a dependent 
personality and the mother aggressive and dominant, 
and the resultant confusion in primary identification 
patterns leaves its imprint on emotional life. In 
the service, such individuals are confronted with the 
necessity of facing aggression and of release of their 
own latent aggressive tendencies. Therapy should 
involve positive transference so that the passive 
aspect of the personality finds security in the strong, 
benevolent, authoritative figure of the therapist. 
As emotional growth occurs, the transference may 
eventually be shifted to the line officer. Eighty per 
cent of such individuals respond to such therapy.— 
W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


3210. Fredericson, E. The theory of psycho- 
motion as applied to a study of temperament. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1946, 39, 77-89.—In the experimental 
part of this study, 13 rats were observed in an open 
field. Six temperamental traits consisting of four 
individual activities (walking, climbing, entry into 
an open field, and grooming) and two group activities 
(aggressiveness and riousness) were scored and 
intercorrelated. The theoretical part of the paper 
presents a “theory of psychomotion” which concerns 
itself “with an operational description of psycho- 
dynamic states in terms of motion,” the basic 
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attribute of psychological activity. This theory 
which is defined as “the quantidirection of quali- 
form” is then applied to each one of the tempera- 
mental traits observed—K. F. Muenzinger (Col- 
orado). 

3211. Freed, H., & Eccker, W. F. The Thematic 
Apperception Test. (Its value in routine psychiatric 
practice.) Dis. merv. Syst., 1946, 7, 146-151.— 
The Thematic Apperception Test is a useful pro- 
jective technique for the trained psychologist; by 
means of pictures as stimuli, the patient is induced 
to make up stories involving a wide variety of 
situations that offer many opportunities for the 
patient to identify himself with the characters he 
describes. The importance of a particular fantasy 
for the patient is revealed by the frequency and 
type of thema he reports. The needs thus disclosed 
can be given numerical weight, or they can be used 
to verify and elaborate material gained by the usual 
psychiatric interview. The test is also of value as a 
therapeutic aid in selected cases of psychoneurosis. 
It is complementary and supplementary to the 
Rorschach. Three case histories are included.— 
C. E. Henry (Inst. Juvenile Research, Chicago). 


3212. Harris, R. E., & Christiansen, C. Predic- 
tion of response to brief psychotherapy. J. Psychol., 
1946, 21, 269-284.—‘‘Measures of personality, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the 
Rorschach, were administered to 53 patients suffering 
from delayed convalescence from physical disease or 
injury. The test findings were compared with the 
clinical ratings of outcome after the patients were 
exposed to brief psychotherapy. Both techniques 
showed differences between the patients responding 
well and poorly to therapy. Maximum differentia- 
tion was obtained by a subjective evaluation and 
blind sorting of the test records into groups cor- 
responding to the clinical ratings. An attempt was 
made to identify the criteria by which these subjec- 
tive evaluations were made. Personality character- 
istics associated with good and poor response were 
inferred from the test results. Analysis of both 
techniques led to hypotheses stated in terms of ego 
strength, subclinical psychotic trends, or a factor of 
stability-modifiability in the personality.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 

3213. Himmelweit, H. T. Speed and accuracy of 
work as related to temperament. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1946, 36, 132—144.—Tests involving a choice between 
doing a task with special attention to speed or to 
accuracy were given to 100 neurotic patients, half of 
whom were hysterics and half dysthymics. There 
were four paper-and-pencil and one manipulative 
test (the Track Tracer). In the first part of each, 
the subject had to work as quickly and accurately 
as possible (choice tests); in the second part, the 
emphasis was placed on speed (speed tests). After 
intelligence had been partialled out, a gentral speed 
factor was found which accounted for 38% (choice 
tests) and 37% (speed tests) of the variance, and a 
eneral accuracy factor which accounted for 41% 
{choice tests) and 24% (speed tests) of the variance. 
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There was no significant relationship between 
speed and accuracy in the paper-and-pencil tests, 
but there was a significant negative correlation 
between these on the Track Tracer. Speed and 
accuracy are interdependent when the task is 
manipulative and the subject’s mistakes are evident 
to him. Hysterics belong to the speed preference, 
and dysthymics to the accuracy preference type. 
Thus speed or accuracy are, in part, temperamen- 
tally determined. 50-item bibliography—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

3214. Klein, V. The feminine character. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1946. Pp. 
xv + 228. 12s.6d.—This is a discussion of the 
controversy as to whether there do exist innate 
psychological differences between men and women 
or whether such differences as appear in our society 
are determined purely by cultural and environmental 
differences. Some of the main theories and ob- 
servations are described, including those of Havelock 
Ellis, Weinberger, Freud, Terman and Miles, the 
Vaertings, Margaret Mead, and W. I. Thomas. 
The main traits that appear to be characteristically 
attributed to women are passivity, emotionality, 
lack of abstract interests, greater intensity of per- 
sonal relationships, and an instinctive tenderness 
for babies. The author thinks that these may be 
the outcome of women’s naturally greater passivity 
and endurance; their attachment to children, the 
home, and home industries; their consequent sub- 
ordination to man, the adventurer and inventor; 
and, in the last century, the complete dominance of 
the middle- and upper-class woman by the desire 
for marriage, because male society denied her any 
other functions or intefests. In the modern period 
of transition, these restrictions have been consider- 
ably relaxed as regards the legal, social, and occupa- 
tional status of women, but not to the same extent 
as regards psychological interests and attitudes.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3215. Krauss, S. Post-choreic personality and 
neurosis. J. ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 75-95.—Twenty- 
four cases originally treated for chorea minor in 
Basle were followed up in 1933 and 28 British cases 
were followed up in 1943-44 with a psychiatric 
interview, Rorschach test, a characterlogical item 
sheet, and (for the British cases) EEG and Raven's 
Progressive Matrices. Hyperkinesis was found in 
all. A general dynamic weakness cf psychic functions 
is called psychic hypokinesis. The postchoreic is 
broody and querulous and resembles the schizoid 
psychopath. The Rorschach results suggest that 
intelligence is unimpaired, as do the Progressive 
Matrices results, but Rorschach productivity is 
restricted and experience type coarctated. Wartime 
increase of stress upon the postchoreic is sufficient 
to make it impossible for them to adapt, and they get 
overwhelmed by their somatic and environmental 
difficulties and emotional conflicts—W. L. Wilkins 
(Notre Dame). 


3216. Lahiri, K. D. Psychological importance of 
skin. Antiseptic, Madras, 1944, 41, 512-514.—The 
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skin is intimately related not only in a physiological 
but also in a psychological way to the individual. 
The dermatologist is repeatedly confronted with 
skin pathologies of a psychogenic character. Once 
their real nature is recognized, they yield readily 
to treatment; if not recognized, they become chronic 
and resistant to all treatment. A dermatologist 
must appreciate the psychological importance of 
skin: (1) it is an important organ of emotional 
expression in fear, anger, and shame, (2) it is a med- 
ium for exhibitionism, as seen in the woman who 
would not allow a bruised breast to heal in order 
that she might have repeated reason for exhibiting it, 
(3) it is an important organ of erotic pleasure, (4) 
it is an organ for the appreciation of pain, and (5) it 
is a vehicle of hypochondriacal tendencies, as evi- 
denced in compulsive washing of hands or feet.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

3217. Laignel-Lavastine, —, Minkowska, —, 
Bouvet,—, & Follin,—. Le test de Rorschach 
appliqué a l’examen clinique. (The Rorschach test 
applied to clinical examination.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1940, 98, Part 2, 289-292; 1941, 99, Part 2, 
1-19.—In their use of the Rorschach test, the 
authors pay more attention to the qualitative aspects 
of the protocol than to the numerical results. They 
find the test capable of eliciting materials inaccessible 
by means of purely clinical observation. It appears 
to be of use both for clinical diagnosis and for 
personality description.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3218. Malamud, R. F., & Malamud, D. I. The 
Multiple Choice Rorschach: a critical examination 
of its scoring system. J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 237- 
242.—Although initially, by the author’s report, 
the Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice Rorschach 
appeared to discriminate adequately between nor- 
mals and psychiatric cases, subsequent applications 
have indicated less adequate discriminative value. 
To get at possible shortcomings of the present scoring 
system, an item analysis was made of the choices 
to the test by 488 normal and 215 abnormal persons. 
It was concluded that it would be desirable to weight 
both normal and abnormal responses as to discrim- 
inative value. Until such weighting is developed, 
it will not be feasible to judge the possible value of 
the test.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3219. Mookherjee, A. A study of some aspects 
of temperament in young men and women. Indian 
J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 199-205.—A 63-item forced- 
answer questionnaire was administered to 60 male 
and 35 female Bengalee subjects between the ages 
14 and 30. Questions were designed to reveal traits 
related to love, hatred, homosexuality, anxiety, 
repression, inferiority feelings, etc. Sex differences 
are discussed and interpreted.—S. B. Wiliams 
(Johns Hopkins). 

3220. Pollack, B. Fundamental drives and their 
conditioning. Med. Times, N. Y., 1944, 72, 39-42. 
—“An attempt has been made to indicate in a simple 
manner that every individual is controlled by un- 
conscious forces which have been conditioned 
throughout life, from birth to death, by factors 
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present in the environment.” The neurotic is re- 
garded as being unable to maintain a successful 
balance between the opposing forces influencing his 
behavior. Stages of development reviewed include 
the narcissism of infancy, early socialization and 
adjustment to parents, and the homosexual and then 
heterosexual phases of later sexuality.—A. C. Hoff- 
man (Tufts). 

3221. Rattleff, A. Rorschach-testen. (The Ror- 
schach Test.) Psykol. Stud., Kbh., 1946, 1, No. 5, 
1-15.—The writer concludes that the results from 
this test depend upon a multitude of factors, such as 
the general psychological schooling of the examiner. 
Because the Rorschach test is only a rough draft, 
the examiner should verify his findings by help of 
various other tests, interviews, observations, etc. 
before drawing definite conclusions about a human 
being. One should be careful about not letting 
other results be colored by the results of the Ror- 
schach, so that one has the critical disposition to- 
wards the test which is necessary to defend its use 
and to bring the results in ever closer relationship to 
the truth. 35-item bibliography—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

3222. Rohde, A. R. Explorations in personality 
by the sentence completion method. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1946, 30, 169-181.—Payne’s completion 
blank was revised and extended to consist of 64 items. 
(The final questionnaire is for use with individuals 
12 years and above, and administration is effective 
in groups.) Test validation work was done on 670 
high school students; interpretation and evaluation 
of the obtained experimental data followed H. A. 
Murray’s schema, thus permitting translation of the 
sentence completion data into quantitative results. 
Students were rated by teachers on the various items 
of Murray’s categories, and linear correlations were 
obtained between these and the scores on the 
completion questionnaire. Pearson r’s ranged from 
.295 to .95, with an average r of .79 for the girls and 
.82 for the boys. Consistency r’s were obtained for 
a group of 44 persons between the first test and one 
given 8 months later. Corrected for attenuation, 
these were .82 for the girls and .76 for the boys. The 
emotionally and socially maladjusted individuals 
exhibited the greatest changes.—H. HilJ (Indiana). 

3223. Seltzer, C. C. Body disproportions and 
dominant personality traits. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 
8, 75~-97.—Results of an analysis of detailed bodily 
ratios of 258 “normal” Harvard students indicate 
a relationship between bodily disproportions and 
frequency of certain dominant personality traits. 
Students who are unstable, less integrated, more 
sensitive and complex and who find it hard to make 
social adjustments have more bodily disproportions 
than those who are stable and well integrated. ‘‘It 
is pee that the disproportions are constitu- 
tional and as such may indicate a genetic element in 
the determination of personality and behavior.’’— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 

3224. Ulin, C. Perso hos unga 
flickor. (Formation of personality in young girls.) 
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Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1944. Pp. 366. 12 
kr.—Fourteen personal diaries of young girls from a 
middle-class milieu, written between 1900 and 1930, 
are analyzed. Ages ranged from 11 to 20 years, the 
majority being between 15 and 18. The diaries were 
written apparently because of an inner need, usually 
occurring about the time of the onset of the menses, 
representing intellectual growth concomitant with 
the physical process and intensification of emotional 
life, with a development of egocentricity and a feeling 
or need for isolation or privacy. They represent 
emotional and introspective recordings of an egoistic 
nature, though occasionally they are merely an 
expression of a productive literary interest. How- 
ever, they usually afford emotional relief or working 
out of problems, with the motives or needs expressed 
often changing within an individual diary, some 
becoming dominant and others disappearing and 
being sublimated. For instance, out of the emotional 
and egocentric motive may grow a need for the 
expression of sexual, ethical, and religious problems. 
The more emotional an inner life expressed, the more 
often was conversational form utilized, and those 
reflecting outer experiences were recorded in an 
impersonal form. Their reliability and prognostic 
values are considered good.—E. Stromwall (Metrop. 
State Hosp., Waltham, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 2963, 3078, 3098, 3152, 3155, 
3183, 3188, 3199, 3229, 3234, 3241, 3351, 3352, 


3354. ] 
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3225. Allport, G. W., & Postman, L. J. The basic 
psychology of rumor. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 
1945, 8,.61-81.—The “embedding”’ process, by which 
objective information is recast to fit the individual’s 
own needs and interests, is analyzed as the source 
of rumor. ‘Whenever a stimulus field is of potential 
importance to an individual, but at the same time 
unclear, or susceptible of divergent interpretations, 
a subjective structuring process is started. Although 
the process is complex (involving, as it does, leveling, 
sharpening, and assimilation), its essential nature 
can be characterized as an effort to reduce the 
stimulus to a simple and meaningful structure that 
has adaptive significance for the individual in terms 
of his own interests and experience. The process 
begins at the moment the ambiguous situation is 
perceived, but the effects are greatest if memory 
intervenes. The longer the time that elapses after 
the stimulus is perceived, the greater the threefold 
change is likely to be. Also, the more people 
involved in a serial report, the greater the change is 
likely to be, until the rumor has reached an apho- 
ristic brevity, and is repeated by rote.” A rumor 
(‘a proposition for belief of topical reference, without 
secure standards of evidence being present’’), de- 
pending for its existence upon these processes, ‘‘is 
never under any circumstances a valid guide for 
belief or conduct.”— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 
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3226. Bhattacharyya, P. Religion and mental 
disorders. Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 193-195.— 
Three hundred thirty-seven clinic case records in 
Calcutta show no invariable relation between 
incidence of religion and presence of abnormality.— 
S. B. Williams (Johns Hopkins). 


3227. Clark, G., & Birch,H.G. Hormonal modi- 
fications of social behavior: III. The effects of stil- 
bestrol therapy on social dominance in the female- 
castrate chimpanzee. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1946, 6, 1-3—Two ovariectomized and hysterec- 
tomized female chimpanzees served as subjects. 
Prior to medication (0.25 mg. of diethylstilbestrol 
daily) the experimental subject was clearly the 
dominated member of the pair (securing but 2 of the 
80 competitive test rewards). As the result of the 
injections, characteristic swelling of the sex skin 
occurred and coincident with this she became the 
dominant member of the pair (securing 77 of the 80 
rewards). After treatment had been withdrawn and 
the swelling disappeared, she was once more sub- 
missive (5 of the 80 rewards). The duration of the 
dominance shift is considered too short to be inter- 
preted as an androgenic effect. ‘‘The close corre- 
spondence of the dominance scores and the size of 
the swelling indicate that in the chimpanzee the 
action of the artificial and naturally occurring estro- 
gens are probably identical.’’—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3228. Field, H. H. ([Dir.] Interviewing for 
NORC. Denver: National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, 1945. Pp. ix + 154. $2.00.— 
This book is designed specifically for field inter- 
viewers on the NORC staff but is applicable to all 
poll interviewers. The material is presented in 
four main sections: You and NORC, How to Geta 
Good Interview, How to Handle an Assignment, 
and Special Problems.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

3229. Fuchs, D., & Levine, H. The Hodson 
Community Center: an experiment in preservation 
of personality. J. Gerontology, 1946, 1, 55-59.— 
One hundred fifty old people (aged 65-88) attend 
regularly the center which was started in 1943 in 
New York City, with companionship and activities 
the media for creating feelings of adequacy, accom- 
plishment, usefulness, and belonging. Members 
produce a monthly magazine and participate in 
biweekly poetry sessions, art classes, music en- 
sembles, English and citizenship courses, and 
lectures and discussions on current affairs; repair 
toys and make baby clothes, afghans, socks, recrea- 
tional puzzles, and utility bags for the Red Cross, 
Maritime Service, and the veterans’ hospitals; build 
household furniture; and hold discussions on psy- 
chological and physical difficulties of older people. 
Interest, friendship, and an increased capacity to 
deal with problems are gradually substituted for 
fears and obsessions about aches and pains, crotchety 
complaints, quarrels with landladies and relatives, 
and recurring dissatisfactions with hospitals, public 
assistance services, and the world in general.— 
R. W. Beebe (Washington, D.C.). 
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3230. Green, A. W. Sociological analysis of 
Horney and Fromm. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 
533-540.—The neo-Freudian psychoanalysts have 
adopted a “cultural orientation” in their study of 
neurosis in modern society, which suffers from a lack 
of systematization and from easy assumptions re- 
garding the universality of total-cultural influences 
within a given culture. What emerges is a confused 
mélange of historical developments, family in- 
fluences, group activities, conflicts of values—all 
descriptively unsorted and unweighted. The work 
of Karen Horney and Erich Fromm is criticized as 
to sociological relevance and adequacy.—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

3231. Hartley, E. Problems in prejudice. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x + 124. 
$2.00.— Questionnaires were given to groups of 
college students in six colleges to test the generality 
of the tolerance or intolerance attitude. The 
evidence suggests that intolerance of one group will 
be accompanied by intolerance of other groups and 
that tolerance of a group will be accompanied by 
tolerance of other groups. A pattern of preference 
for different ethnic groups was uniform throughout 
the sample studied. “This pattern was not related 
to the actual contact an individual may have had 
with the members of the groups included in the 
pattern, but seemed to represent part of the United 
States culture pattern.” The tendency to make 
remarks about people in terms of their ethnic back- 
ground was investigated by study of the classified 
advertising section in a newspaper and the use of a 
“faces” test in which each respondent made ten 
remarks about college-student photographs. This 
tendency was found to be a psychological character- 
istic of the individual, seemingly related to restric- 
tion of outgoingness in the person. Use of the 
methodology of clinical analysis revealed certain 
characteristics as typical of the relatively tolerant 
personality and other characteristics as typical of the 
relatively intolerant personality—A. F. Zander 
(Springfield College). 

3232. Hitz, S. Social significance of inadequate 
information. Sociol. soc. Res., 1945, 29, 206-217.— 
In a public opinion study on U. S.—Argentine rela- 
tions, the author concludes that opinions on foreign 
relations are based largely upon inadequate in- 
formation. The uninformed majority of the sample 
studied is swayed more by emotion than by objective 
reasoning, fails to distinguish between the pro-Axis 
sympathies of the Argentine government and the 
pro-Allied sympathies of the people, thus identifying 
government and people. Informed persons more 
often than uninformed persons are convinced that 
the United States has enough power to swing Ar- 
gentina into the Allied camp-—G. Saenger 
(Brooklyn). 

3233. Hsti, E. H., Sung, S. M., Pai, T., & Fong, 
C. A combined measurement of economic status, 
intelligence and emotional stability (EIE measure- 
ment). In Lyman, R. S., Maeker, ay & Liang, P., 
Social and psychological ‘studies in neuropsychiatry 
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in China. New York: Stechert, 1939. Pp. 117-168. 
-—See 14: 908.—E. H. Hsii (Cath. Univ. Amer.). 


3234. lisager, H. Vore indstillinger. En social- 
psykologisk und else. (Our attitudes: a social- 
Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk 


perenne study. 
orlag, 1945. Pp. 128.—Recent investigations of 
attitudes, largely by American social psychologists, 
are presented. The six chapters include the develop- 
ment of attitudes, their relation to personality, their 
measurement and interpretation. It is concluded 
that knowledge of personality dynamics must be 
integrated with superficial statistical results, e.g., 
from opinion polls.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 


3235. Johnson, A. H. The democratic implica- 
tions of some recent developments in psychology. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1946, 6, 7-8.—Among the 
basic assumptions of democracy are: “(1) The 
essential dignity and worth of human individual; (2) 
the possibility that human beings can be improved; 
(3) group gains should be distributed throughout 
the group; (4) the desirability of popular discussion 
of public policy; (5) social change should be ac- 
complished as the result of the consent of those 
involved rather than by imposition. ...” It is 
pointed out that the methods for increasing efficiency 
suggested by contemporary writers on industrial 
psychology are quite in keeping with these tenets. 
“This constitutes relevant data for the consideration 
of those who contend that genuine Democracy is 
impossible in modern industrial society—if the 
industry is to run with maximum efficiency.” — F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

3236. Koch, H. L. The social distance between 
certain racial, nationality, and skin-pigmentation 
groups in selected populations of American school 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 63-95.— 
Several hundred children, mostly from mixed Negro- 
white schools, were asked to indicate their prefer- 
ences for classmates by the method of paired com- 
parisons. Students from all-white and partly 
Italian schools were used as control and check groups. 
Whites showed an increasing preference for whites 
from the second grade on. Negroes showed the same 
trend in their attitudes toward Negro classmates. 
By the eighth grade, race-preference-percentage 
scores showed J-shaped distributions. The results 
are further broken down to show relations of prefer- 
ence to sex, skin color, and size of minority group.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3237. Kunz, H. Die Aggressivitit und die 
Zirtlichkeit. (Aggressiveness and _ tenderness.) 
Bern: A. Francke, 1946. Pp. 111. Fr. 5.80 


3238. Loomba, R. M. Philosophical influences on 
psy cal aesthetics. Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 
19, 183-190.—The psychological approach to aes- 
thetics is fruitful and necessary, but it owes more 
debt to philosophy than is recognized. Philosophical 
studies “suggested its problem, supplied the basic 
concepts for it to work with, and, in spite of the 
psychologists’ repudiation of philosophy, continue 
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to exercise their influence on it.”—S. B. Williams 
(Johns Hopkins). 

3239. McCreary, J. K. The psychological struc- 
ture of religious experience. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1946, 6, 12-14.—"‘The psychological equation 
which would state the nature of religion in its 
structure is complex but represents factual data. 
The human individual, produced by heredity and 
environment, gains, in the satisfaction of his physio- 
logical and social motives, certain behavioral and 
mental sets; a particularily dominant mental set or 
concept is such as to represent for him the ultimately 
most worthwhile or valuable reality in the universe; 
to this god, man seeks to sustain an attitude and 
sentiment of wonder, inferiority, fear and love (the 
last of these is perhaps most characteristic of 
Christianity)."— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3240. McDonagh, E. C. Social adjustment to 
militarism. Sociol. soc. Res., 1945, 29, 449-457.— 
Based on personal observations, several ways of 
adjusting from civilian to the routines and values of 
army life are described. Most satisfactory is con- 
scientious work and activity, the preoccupation with 
technical details, which (as a byproduct) often leads 
to promotion in rank. Where the sole motivation is 
a desire to gain status, the soldier will get into 
conflict with others but will nevertheless adjust. 
Adjustment is facilitated where possibilities of a 
transfer of civilian to army skills exist or where newly 
learned skills promise application after discharge. 
It is also facilitated through the development of 
interests, such as the reading of escapist literature, 
letterwriting, movies, and organized recreation. 
Less satisfactory is the development of passive 
acceptance. A form of quasi-adjustment is achieved 
by external conformity hiding an inner conflict 
which results in criticisms of superiors, super- 
sensitivity, open doubts in war aims, and trying to 
do just enough to escape criticism.—G. Saenger 
(Brooklyn). 


3241. MacGregor, G., Hassrick, R. B., & Henry, 
W. E. Warriors without weapons; a study of the 
society and personality development of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946. Pp. 228. $3.75.—This is the second (see also 
19: 1753) in a series of ‘five integrative studies of 
Indian personality produced as part of the Indian 
Education Research Project, which was undertaken 
jointly by the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago and the United States 
Office of Indian Affairs.” Information about 166 
Sioux children (age 5 to 18) on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation was obtained “‘through tests and inter- 
views with the children, their parents, their teachers, 
and other persons in their communities." As in the 
former volume, the chief tests were in the areas of 
intelligence, emotional response, moral ideology, and 
projective techniques. “By setting all the informa- 
tion gathered through tests and interviews against 
the background of the community and the reserva- 
tion [it was found that]... the past social and 
economic experiences have culminated in a serious 
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personal disorganization as well as severe poverty 
and unemployment ... and that this personal 
disorganization begins very early in life and is 
seriously handicapping the children on the reserva- 
tion today. . . . The fundamental need of the Pine 
Ridge Dakota today is a way of life which will give 
them personal security and an opportunity for 
creative development. . . . The development of a 
reservation-wide cattle economy and community 
councils for local self-government offer logical ap- 
proaches to this goal.”"—V. Nowlis (lowa). ' 


3242. Merton, R. K., & Kendall, P. L. The 
focussed interview. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 
541-557.—The focussed interview is designed to 
determine the responses of persons exposed to a 
situation previously analyzed by the investigator. 
Its chief functions are to discover: (1) the significant 
aspects of the total situation to which response has 
occurred, (2) discrepancies between anticipated and 
actual effects, (3) responses of deviant subgroups in 
the population, and (4) the processes involved in 
experimentally induced effects. Procedures for 
satisfying the criteria of specificity, range, and depth 
in the interview are described.—D. L. Glick (Arling- 
ton, Va.). 

3243. Pronko, N. H. Language and psycho- 
linguistics: a review. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 189- 
239.—The major interest of the present review is in 
the behavioral phases of language events. Non- 
psychological and psychological studies of language 
are described. An extensive section deals with 
theory in psycholinguistics. 201-item bibliography. 
— 5S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3244. Renaud, H. Contexts of aggression: play 
constructions of head injuries and psychoneurotics. 
J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 307-—326.—Thirty-one cases of 
head-injured patients and 16 cases of varied mixed 
psychoneuroses constructed scenes using a standard 
set of blocks and mannequins. No statistically 
significant difference was found between the two 
groups in verbally expressed aggression. Significant 
differences were found in location of aggressive 
scenes on the play materials set, with the head injury 
group tending to build in the farthest and psycho- 
neurotics in the nearest sectors. This situation was 
reversed when nurturance or punishment scenes were 
considered. It would seem that “tendencies to 
construct aggressive scenes at a distance from them- 
selves and restitutive scenes in proximity to them- 
selves motivate individuals in the head injury group, 
and conversely for the psychoneurotics.”"—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 


3245. Sastry, N.S. N. Symbolism in Hindu gods. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1944, 19, 190-193.—A certain 
Hindu god was, in primitive times, an analogue of 
Oedipus. With civilization, a kind of social sub- 
limation has modified the symbol to make it more 
acceptable to doctrines of Hindu monistic philoso- 
phy.—S. B. Williams (Johns Hopkins). 

3246. Serrus, C. La langue, le sens, la pensée. 
(Language, meaning, and thought.) Paris: Presses 
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Universitaires, 1941. Pp. 173.—The fundamental 
thesis developed is that originally the rules of logic 
are determined by language structure. Modes of 
thought, too, are largely based on language in that 
most of what can be represented by the thought 
processes can also be expressed in words. At the 
same time it is admitted that language sometimes 
seems inadequate for the complete expression of 
certain emotional concomitants of thought. In the 
early development of language, the author suggests 
that nouns were developed to stand for concepts 
which were not actually well expressed by the words 
until their complete meaning became established 
through usage. With the appearance of predicates 
in the language, greater fluency in types of possible 
expression was much increased. And, at the same 
time, rules of thought and logic were established.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3247. Stein, M. H. Neurosis and group motiva- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 658-665.— 
Good morale protects the soldier from anxiety by 
offering him the security of group identification and 
by directing his hostility into proper channels. 
Good morale is instilled in the soldier through good 
leadership, identification with larger military units, 
and through educational information concerned with 
the aims and reasons of the fighting. Although 
psychoneurotic casualties occur regardless of the 
morale level, it is observed that high morale delays 
their occurrence and lowers their expected incidence. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

3248. Stokes, A. Concerning art and meta- 
psychology. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 177-179. 
—Freud’s comments on art and the satisfactions 
derived therefrom are briefly cited and commented 
upon.— M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. 
& Infirm.). 

3249. Treudley, M. B. Mental illness and family 
routines. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 235-249.— 
Mental illness affects family routines of economic 
support, housing, food, sleep, the handling of situa- 
tions involving accidents or family illness (especially 
when the mother is the mentally ill member of the 
family), and the child's life at play and at school, 
to which the child may carry his feelings of anxiety, 
guilt, shame, or inferiority. Girls, to whom the 
home is a status-defining agency, suffer the worst 
deprivations.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

3250. Vuillemey, P. La pensée et les signes 
autres que ceux le la langue. (Thought and signs 
other than those of language.) Paris: Imprimerie 
Foulon, 1940. Pp. 362.—Language has displaced 
the use of gesture as a means of communication 
because, while gestures serve well enough for the 
expression of simple, concrete ideas, they are in- 
adequate for the communication of complex ideas, 
abstractions, or nuances of thought.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 


3251. Wittels, F. Economic and psychological 
historiography. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 527-532. 
—The economic explanation of history leaves a gap 


which psychology has to fill. An explosive part is 
played in historical events by unconscious defense 
mechanisms against bisexuality, father or mother 
fixation, sadism, masochism, exhibitionism, and 
other tendencies. The content of radicalism may 
suddenly swing to the opposite extreme; leftists 
might change to radical conservatives and vice 
versa, because of .a blind inner urge. Revolutions 
or the origin of religions cannot explained by 
economic (materialistic) reasoning alone. Not only 
the “how” of historical developments is created by 
exceptional men but also the “what."—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

3252. Woolf, M. Prohibitions or the simul- 
taneous consumption of milk and flesh in orthodox 
Jewish law. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 169-177. 
—The prohibition against seething the kid in his 
mother’s milk is examined extensively for possible 
psychoanalytical significances. The conclusion is 
reached that the prohibition probably reflects the 
magical and animistic mentality of the period in 
which it developed—M. H. Erickson (Wayne 
County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


[See also abstracts 2989, 3082, 3108, 3114, 3116, 
3117, 3118, 3154, 3184, 3202, 3204, 3214, 3285, 
3298, 3315, 3344, 3346, 3347, 3354, 3355. ] 
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3253. [Anon.] Postwar increase in suicide. 
Statist. Bull. Metrop. Life Insur., 1946, 27, No. 4, 
6-7.—The downward trend characterizing the 
suicide death rate in this country during the war 
was abruptly reversed following V-E Day. The 
increase in suicide has been much more pronounced 
among men than among women. The rate among 
white males has increased 50%. It is expected that 
the suicide rate will rise to higher levels.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3254. Bell, M. [Ed.] Social correctives for 
delinquency. Yearb. nat. Probation Ass., 1946, 39. 
Pp. 328.—The articles are grouped under the 
following headings: the war and the offender, origins 
of social thinking in crime treatment, new approaches 
in treatment, the delinquent in the community, 
probation in practice, professional language, and 
legal digest. The criminal, juvenile delinquent, 
prostitute, and alcoholic are discussed from the 
standpoint of the newer developments in treatment. 
—S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training School, Conn.). 

3255. Ceniceros, J. A. La corrupcién de menores 
como delito. (The corruption of minors as a crime.) 
Criminalia, Méx., 1945, 11, 641-645.—Contradictory 
judicial precedents and legal theories have caused 
confusion as to the meaning of corruption of minors. 
Originally a~ offense against probity, it came to be 
restricted tu the sexual sphere. Recently legislative 
opinion has tended to favor a broadening of the 
concept.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3256. Cohen, F. J. The child in the detention 
home program. Fed. Probation, 1946, 10, 36-41.— 
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Purpose, function, use, and effect (on child, parents, 
and guardians) of the juvenile detention home are 
discussed. The essentials of harmonious staffs, 
pleasant surroundings, and scientific, nonpunitive 
detention environment are stressed. The two-year 
experience of Youth House in New York City is 
given as an example of how these ‘‘advanced” 
techniques can be made to work to the advantage of 
the juvenile—R. Lassner (Minn. State Training 
School). 

3257. Gongalves, S. Contribuicfo para o estudo 
do “roubo” infantil. (Contribution to the study of 
children’s thefts.) Crianga portug., 1945, 4, 121-144. 
—Among the first thousand cases at the Costa 
Ferreira Institute were 46 children referred for 
stealing. Age range was from 8 to 19; there were 9 
girls. Inadequate home background was character- 
istic; 12 children were subnormal mentally; 19 were 
diagnosed as “perverse or psychopathic.” There 
were sexual aberrations in 13 cases and only 3 in- 
stances of flight after theft—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

3258. Hartwell, S. W. The personality of the 
probation officer. Fed. Probation, 1946, 10, 27-31.— 
While emphasizing the importance of the personality 
factor in probation officers, the author cautions 
against any neglect in academic training. He 
advocates balance of the two and psychiatric help 
for those officers who realize that they have not 
reached their full capacity—R. Lassner (Minn. 
State Training School). 

3259. Laceiras, J. Problemas de criminologia. 
(Problems in criminology.) Criminalia, Méx., 1945, 
11, 646-658.—The work of the novelist Dostoevski 
should be dealt with critically in criminology and 
not for the mere sake of historical interest. Without 
writing much on the philosophy of the subject, he 
has presented case material and manifold observa- 
tions from experience that have yet to be exploited 
in full. To an extraordinary extent they suggest 
scientific procedures that are now being adopted. 
Many criminologists have recognized Dostoevski 
piecemeal. Among the problems raised is that of 
sexual privation under penal practice which, like 
other restrictive measures, tends to foment further 
delinquency rather than to check it—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

3260. Pérez, L. C. La peligrosidad criminal. 
(Criminal dangerousness.) Criminalia, Méx., 1945, 
11, 693-712.—In modern jurisprudence there is a 
shifting attitude toward the “dangerousness’’ to 
society of one who commits crime, apart from the 
nature of a particular crime committed. This 
probable degree of criminality in the individual 
depends largely upon factors of his own personality. 
Recent modifications of Colombian law recognize 
this consideration and specify 15 criteria for estimat- 
ing its relation to criminal acts. Although in line 
with the modern conception of criminals, such 
innovations might tend to promote extralegal 
situations —H. D. Spoert (American International 
College). 
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3261. Seliger, R. V. Criminal hygiene. Fed. 
Probation, 1946, 10, 16-21.—‘‘By the expression 
‘criminal hygiene’ we mean the study and investiga- 
tion related to the causes, prevention and treatment 
of the social-medical-psychological illness known for 
centuries as crime.”’ After discussing the inadequacy 
of our present correctional program, Seliger suggests 
to proceed from academic research into causes of 
maladjustment, to practical, immediate action or, 
medically speaking, “symptomatic relief.’’ Sug- 
gestions are made on how criminal hygiene can be 
utilized in the home and community and with the 
individual criminal, at each step of the correctional 
process. In order to depart from the existing em- 
phasis upon purely custodial functions of prisons, it 
is proposed that prison administration should be 
under the dual control of a two-man team composed 
of a psychiatrist and a warden and that penologists, 
psychologists, and social workers be appointed as 
members of the staff.—R. Lassner (Minn. State 
Training School). 


3262. Seliger, R. V., Lukas, E. J., & Lindner, 
R. M. [Eds.] Contemporary criminal hygiene; a 
source book. Baltimore: Oakridge Press, 1946. Pp. 
240. $4.00.—The editors present this volume as a 
source book for current information on the problem 
of crime. It includes 12 chapters, written by stu- 
dents of the field, concerning (1) the attitude of the 
legal profession toward psychiatry, (2) the need for 
a research institute for criminal science, (3) the 
fundamentals of crime prevention, (4) the need for 
a reliable index of crime and delinquency, (5) the 
interpretation of the defendant to the court, (6) 
preinstitutional recognition and management of the 
potential delinquent, (7) the importance of practical 
mental hygiene for the prisoner, (9) the psychiatric 
orientation of the alcoholic criminal, (10) anxiety 
states and their management, (11) a realistic view 
of the criminal psychopath, and (12) the meaning 
and importance of criminal hygiene. The general 
view of the authors and editors is that crime is a 
social, medical-psychological illness; that while some 
criminals are born, most of them are made by our 
culture and environment. Treatment of criminals 
must, therefore, be directed toward recognition of 
their individual needs—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

3263. Solomon, J.C. Psychodynamics of confine- 
ment of wartime military offenders. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1946, 102, 650-657.— The abandonment of 
diagnostic labels has enabled psychiatrists, respon- 
sible for the treatment of military offenders, to look 
upon each offender as a dynamic personality capable 
of responding to change. Therapeutic measures 
employed in the treatment of the offenders are 
discussed in addition to the methods employed in the 
preparation of the prisoner for return to active duty. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

3264. Torres, G. O problema sexual nas peni- 
tenciaérias. (The sexual problem in penitentiaries.) 
Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1945, 21, No. 378, 69-83.— 
One hundred male prisoners were studied with 
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respect to age, marital status, prison terms, civil 
occupation, physical and mental condition and, more 
especially, with respect to their sexual problem 
during incarceration. Statistics were obtained of 
the number having matutinal and nocturnal erec- 
tions, of the frequency of sexual dreams with or with- 
out pollutions, of the frequency per year of masturba- 
tion, and of the number favoring or opposed to 
coital provisions on the part of the penitentiary. The 
author is convinced, from the high frequency of 
masturbation, that a need exists for provision for 
normal sex life of prisoners in Brazil. In Russia, 
Cuba, Spain, Mexico, Chile, Peru, and Argentina, 
steps have already been taken towards the solution 
of this problem to which European psychiatrists long 
ago called attention. Almost one half of the prisoners 
in the present study expressed themselves as being 
in favor of a provision for normal sex relations, 
including a large majority of the married men.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


[See also abstracts 3121, 3189, 3330. ] 
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3265. Altus, W. D., & Mahler, C. A. The signifi- 
cance of verbal aptitude in the type of occupation 
pursued by illiterates. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
155—160.—The discharged veteran who was classified 
as illiterate upon induction presents a need for 
expert guidance if he wishes to continue his educa- 
tion. Group test scores do not always appear valid 
as a criterion of aptitude; thus the Personnel Con- 
sultant’s Section in a special training center ad- 
ministered the Wechsler Mental Ability Scale, Form 
B, as a criterion of verbal aptitude. English-speaking 
trainees were given only four subtests: Information, 
Arithmetic, Comprehension, and Similarities. For 
the whole group at this center (2,476), Wechsler 
average standard scores were computed for skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled persons. Skilled and 
semi-skilled group means were significantly higher 
than that for the unskilled. The shortened form 
appeared to discriminate satisfactorily among learn- 
ing capacities of trainees.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

3266. [Anon.] Industrial engineering film li- 
brary: motion and time study films (revised). 
Unio. Ia Exten. Bull., 1946, No. 597. Pp. 8.—This 
bulletin gives brief descriptions of three new sound 
motion and time study films (16 mm.) produced by 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
State University of lowa. It also lists a number of 
silent films (16 mm.) available on a rental basis.— 
B. Wellman (lowa). 

3267. Bauman, M. K. Studies in the application 
of motor skills techniques to the vocational adjust- 
ment of the blind. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 144— 
154.—The main part of this investigation concerned 
totally blind individuals under 40 years of age. 
After considerable preliminary study, 128 persons 
having no better than light perception were tested 
on the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, the 
Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Worksample, and a motor 
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skills toolsample. Results were expressed in standard 
scores. It was found that, with employed blind as 
with persons having vision, standard scores rarely 
drop below 4.0, a those testing at 5.0 or above 
surpassed at least 50% of the seeing population. 
Orientation in space is acquired slowly by the blind, 
but learning curves are similar to those of seeing 
persons except that more repetitions are required. 
The author is strongly of the opinion that guidance 
and placement must be carried out on an individual 
basis and that improved measures of comprehension 
ability and emotional adjustment are needed.—H. 
Hill (Indiana). 

3268. Bernyer, G. Un essai d’analyse factorielle 
des aptitudes. (A factor analysis of aptitudes.) 
Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 202—226.—This report 
is based on the performances of 320 aviation candi- 
dates (age range 19-33 years) on a battery of 28 
tests. The tests were divided among 3 categories: 
tests of general intellectual capacity, manual per- 
formance tests, and tests of visual observation. Only 
31 of the 378 intercorrelations among the tests were 
negative; few of the positive correlations were 
greater than 0.35. Factor analysis revealed an 
important G factor, a mechanical factor, an emo- 
tional factor, a visual factor, a deduction factor, and 
11 other factors of negligible importance. The 
results are interpreted as in general resembling 
those obtained by Spearman and his students, and 
therefore as further confirmation of the value of the 
method.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3269. Bion, W. R. The leaderless group project. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1946, 10, 77-81.—W. Varvel 
(Texas A & M College). 

3270. Butler, F.O. Mental defectives in military 
service and wartime industries. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1945, 50, 296-300.—One hundred forty-seven 
cases of mental deficiency, known to one institution 
for defectives, entered the military service. Al- 
though the records are incomplete, the author 
believes that at least 29% of these served satis- 
factorily. The types of unsatisfactory service re- 
corded for those who failed to succeed are listed. 
Other cases (339) obtained jobs in war plants. Their 
occupations are listed, and evidences of their adjust- 
ment or maladjustment are given. For example, 
39% changed jobs frequently, whereas 47% were 
steady workers. Other evidences of their job per- 
formances are discussed—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

3271. Clark, F. E., & Murtland, C. Occupational 
information in counseling: present practices and 
historical development. Occupations, 1946, 24, 451-— 
475.—This review of the development of occupa- 
tional information shows a trend toward the scientific 
collection of realistic data and shows the develop- 
ment of techniques which may be used to predict 
the future of occupations, industries, and community 
occupational needs. There are also clear indications 
of progress in the development of techniques for 
community action which may result in occupational 
planning.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 
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3272. Coakley, F. Study of feeble-minded wards 
employed in war industries. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1945, 50, 301-306.—A study was made of the employ- 
ment records of 37 mental defectives in war in- 
dustries: “for the mentally deficient employed in 
critical war industries . . . there was no relation- 
ship between wages and intelligence quotients, . . . 
most of the jobs were of the unskilled or semi-skilled 
type of work, . most of the individuals obtained 
their jobs through the U. S. Employment Service 
or on their own initiative, and the more stable 
individual was able to hold his job for the longest 
period of time.’-—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3273. Eanes, R. H. Use of neurological and 
psychiatric information in Selective Service. Psy- 
chiat. Quart. Suppl., 1942, 16, 226—230.—It has been 
found that it is impossible for a trained psychiatrist 
to determine the fitness for service of a registrant 
by means of examinations which must necessarily 
be given in very limited time. Selective Service 
found that the patient’s own record was of great 
value in judging the registrant. Upon investigating 
the availability of such information, a great variety 
in systems was found in the various states, ranging 
from no system at all to efficient methods of com- 
piling information into central indices. The author 
points out the need for having in each state a central 
welfare index, which will make information on all 
the people available for scientific welfare—W. E. 
Artus (Columbia). 


3274. Field, M. Emotional needs as they affect 
a patient’s level of adjustment. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1943, 17, 5-10.—Finding employment for 
patients dismissed from a mental hospital is particu- 
larly difficult in view of the lay attitude toward such 
patients and of the inadequacy of organized employ- 
ment resources in the community. An understanding 
of the patterns of behavior of the patient, his re- 
actions to his life experiences, and the value these 
experiences have had for him can be gained from 
psychiatric and social studies and should be utilized 
in finding a job for the patient which will provide 
the needed satisfactions. A case study i is cited to 
clarify what such patterns and needs were in one case 
and what efforts were made to provide the satis- 
factions which were indicated through job placement. 
The case also illustrates the fact that the ultimate 
level of adjustment is a reflection both of the patient’s 
inner problem and of the limitations of any case 
work program in dealing with severe emotional 
deprivations.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 


3275. Foley, J. P., Jr. Where do we stand in 
salesman selection? Amer. Mgmt Ass. Market. 
Ser., 1946, No. 65, 3-10.—In the immediate future, 
“distribution, rather than production, will be the 
order of the day . . . there are not only savings in 
hiring the right men; there are countless Josses to the 
company if the wrong men are hired."" The criteria 
for a salesman selection program are the same as for 
any other selection program and are described briefly. 
The general development of a program and the 
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c ific steps to take are discussed.—H. F. Rothe 
tevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3276. Fraser, J. M. An experiment with group 
methods in the selection of trainees for senior 
ement positions. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1946, 20, 63-67.—Seven men who were being con- 
sidered for managerial positions were evaluated by 
tests, interviews, and a group session in which they 
discussed general topics and a business problem. It 
is felt that the Selection Board procedure is more 
effective than tests alone, interview alone, or tests 
plus interview.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3277. Geiger, T. Kritik af Reklamen. (Critique 
of advertising.) Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 
Arnold Busck, 1943. Pp. 399. 15.75 kr—T[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] Advertising is 
defined as the influencing, by suggestion, of buyers 
on an open market, distinct from pure market- 
information and from propaganda. Its economic, 
sociological, and psychological aspects are discussed. 
Over 700 references are listed—E. P. Johnson 
(Brown). 


3278. Goldman, R. The role of a psychologist in 
a vocational counseling service. Occupations, 1946, 
24, 501-505.—The psychologist must be a stable 
person, thoroughly familiar with tests and test 
construction, industry and its needs, and the be- 
havior of people. The psychologist should report 
both quantitative and qualitative observations to the 
counselor. Although work in the clinic is specialized, 
the point of view should be service to the whole 
client.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3279. Hemingway,- A. Selection of men for 
aeronautical training based on susceptibility to 
motion sickness. J. Aviat. Med., 1946, 17, 153-163. 
—Four methods are evaluated which have been used 
to select men with respect to their susceptibility to 
motion sickness. The BarAdny test has been dis- 
continued, since critical experiments have shown it 
to lack validity. A motion-sickness history based 
on questioning the candidate is valid only if the 
candidate is truthful and if he has had sufficient 
exposure to violent motion. The swing test elimi- 
nates the objections which are inherent in the mo- 
tion-sickness history because each individual is 
exposed to the same motion and symptoms of sick- 
ness can be observed objectively by the operator. 
The correlation between airsickness and swing sick- 
ness is only fair, however, and the swing test does not 
predict which subjects will adapt readily to flying 
motion. By far the most satisfactory test is a record 
of airsickness in the first 10 flights obtained by the 
instructor on a simple rating scale. This type of 
record yields data on the severity of airsickness and 
on the student’s progress in adapting to flying 
motion. The author concludes with a discussion of 
whether selection standards with regard to motion 
sickness susceptibility should be strict or lenient. 
He decides in favor of the former and gives his 
reasons for this decision—A. Chapanis (Johns 
Hopkins). 
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3280. Howard, R.L. Job analysis: to buy or not 
to buy? Personnel J., 1946, 25, 31-35.—The author 
feels that synthesis is more important than analysis. 
He cautions against installing such an expensive and 
laborious procedure as job analysis before it has 
been tried out on a small but representative sample 
of the organization —M. B. Mitchell (Klein i - 
stitute). 

3281. Kaplan, O. J. Age and vocational choice. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 131-134.—Question- 
naires were sent to persons who had attended college 
between 1936 and 1940. Each person was asked to 
state the occupation in which he was engaged or for 
which he was preparing and to indicate the age at 
which his interest first became apparent. Analysis 
of 282 replies showed a steady increase in number 
of persons reporting genesis of interests for each age 
level after CA 9, until a peak was reached at CA 18. 
School experiences seem to have had the most 
important effect on vocational interests. Relative 
stability of interest seemed to have been achieved by 
CA 22.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3282. Krauss, R. W. M. Some psychological 
views on retail salesmanship. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1946, 20, 68-73.—This is a brief discussion 
of the psychology of retail salesmanship, particularly 
as applied to the reception of the customer, the sales 
demonstration, the customer’s final decision, and the 
attitude of the salesman.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 

3283. Lawshe, C. H., Jr., & Maleski, A. A. 
Studies in job evaluation. 3. An analysis of point 
ratings for salary paid jobs in an industrial plant. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 117-128—Using the 
National Metal Trades Association point rating plan, 
data were collected on approximately 5,000 workers. 
(Ratings on this 11-item scale evaluate the relative 
worth of each job in terms of total points. These can 
then be converted to monetary values, thus establish- 
ing a salary structure.) Following computation of 
intercorrelations between point ratings on the items 
and “total points,’’ Thurstone’s centroid method of 
factor analysis was applied. Skill Demands, Super- 
visory Demands, and Job Characteristics were 
found to yield the highest R with total point ratings; 
they respectively contributed 95.6%, 3.7%, and 
.7% of the variability of the total point ratings. 
(See also 18: 3249; 19: 3127.)}—H. Hill (Indiana). 

3284. Lentino, P. Seleg&o psicolégica e psi- 
quiadtrica dos conscritos. (Psychological and psy- 
chiatric selection of conscripts.) Impr. méd., Rio de 
J., 1945, 21, No. 380, 77-83.—High efficiency and 
morale of the military forces are seen dependent on a 
rigorous selection and placement of the conscripted 
men. In World Wars I and II, exemplary progress 
was made by the United States in the construction 
and use of tests for rapid and rigorous selection of 
men for the military. The author reduces to four 
cardinal points the testing program as developed: 
(1) psychiatric examination for weeding out psy- 
chopaths, oligophrenes, neurotics, and psychotics; 
(2) psychological examination making use of individ- 
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ual and group tests of intelligence; (3) selection of 
officers involving (besides psychiatric, psychological, 
and officer-training examinations) various charac- 
terological tests and rating scales to determine 
whether candidates possess leadership qualities; and 
(4) selection of men for special services, notably 
aeronautical, where specialized training and per- 
sonality traits are demanded.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 


3285. Link, H. C., & Hopf, H. A. People and 
books; a study of reading and book-buying habits. 
New York: Book Manufacturers Institute, 1946. 
Pp. 166. $10.00—A joint study by the Psy- 
chological Corporation and the Hopf Institute of 
Management was made in 1945 at the request of 
the Book Manufacturers Institute. The study in- 
volved a consumer survey conducted in 106 cities 
and towns; 4,000 personal interviews were made by 
235 interviewers supervised by 62 psychologists. 
Findings are reported on such aspects of the reading 
public as frequency figures for the consumption of 
books by the population; the popularity of fiction 
and non-fiction, of the Bible; most-read books vs. 
best sellers; the future of books; juvenile books; 
effect of war on book sales; predicting the success of 
books, etc. Questionnaires were also sent to groups 
of dealers, distributors, and educators. Part IV 
presents their opinions of the future of the market 
for books.—M. F. Fiedler (Vassar). 


3286. Mahan, B. E. ([Ed.] Office practice 
films; shop practice films; supervision films; air- 
craft films. Univ. Ia Exten. Bull., 1945, No. 583, 
1-8.—This bulletin contains brief descriptions of 
16 mm. sound films that may be rented from the 
Extension Division of the State University of lowa. 
The supervision films are considered valuable in the 
training of personnel directors and office supervisors, 
as well as shop and factory foremen.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

3287. Maier, N. R. F. Psychology in industry; 
a psychological approach to industrial problems. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. Pp. xvi + 463. 
$3.00.—Designed primarily for college classes, this 
textbook emphasizes the social psychology of in- 
dustrial problems. Most topics are introduced by a 
discussion of the pertinent general psychological 
principles, applications of which to the industrial 
scene are then developed. After two introductory 
chapters on the nature of science, psychology, and 
the causation of behavior, three henties on atti- 
tudes, frustration, and morale follow. A chapter on 
individual differences provides general background 
for discussions of tests, job analysis, and measure- 
ment of proficiency. Motion and time analysis, 
training problems, motivation in industry, and 
fatigue are discussed in that order. Final chapters 
are devoted to accident prevention, the work en- 
vironment, and psychological factors in labor turn- 
over. The concluding chapter reconsiders briefly 
each of the previous topics from the point of view 
of the first-line supervisor, the counselor, and higher 
levels of management.— F. K. Berrien (Colgate). 
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3288. Miles, D. W., Wilkins, W. L., Lester, D 
& Hutchens, W. H. The efficiency of a high Mich epeed 
scre procedure in d the neuropsy- 
chiatrically unfit at a U. S. Marine Corps recruit 
training depot. J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 243-268.—A 
procedure was developed for the rapid screening of 
Marine Corps recruits, using a 52-item self-descrip- 
tion inventory and the Kent Directions test. These 
were rapidly scored and the results made available 
to the psychiatrist who conducted a very brief 
screening interview. Over a period of months, it was 
found that 400 men could be processed in less than 
3 hours, with percentages of ‘hits,’ ‘false positives,’ 
and ‘misses’ comparing well with other, more time- 
con: iming screening methods—R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

3289. Minton, J. Ophthalmic problems and visual 
standards in industry. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1946, 30, 
298-304.—Although many industrial firms do not 
require employees to pass eyesight tests, others have 
visual standards which vary from 6/6 to 6/12. An 
attempt is made to “elucidate some of the principles 
which may guide industrial medical officers in the 
selection of employees for various jobs in industry.” 
Universal compulsory medical examination should 
not be instituted until it can be combined with 
training of the physically handicapped. Visual 
deficiencies that are corrected are no handicap in 
many industries. In fact, modern industry is 
capable of employing men and women with all 
grades of vision. Visual efficiency is classified into 
five categories with suggestions concerning type of 
work possible for each. Special attention is devoted 
to the visual requirements for fine work at close 
range.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3290. Miotto, A. La psicotecnica applicata all’in- 
dustria in una nuova opera di Agostino Gemelli. 
(Psychotechnics applied to industry as given in a 
recent book by Agostino Gemelli.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1945, 6, 85-91-—The main 
problems of industrial psychology are discussed, 
following the outline of Gemelli’s new book on 
industrial psychology. The problems of production 
and adjustment are seen as centered around the 
worker himself. The stress is on a psychobiological 
approach to the individual worker, whose per- 
sonality and emotional needs have to be considered. 
Problems of social psychology, such as unemploy- 
ment and accidents, are discussed.—R. Calabresi 
(Hunter). 


3291. Misselbrook, B. D. The short personnel 
selection interview. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 
20, 85-97.—In the interview techniques described, 
the interviewer is concerned with determining how 
the man has functioned in the past and estimating 
how he will progress during a particular course. 
Techniques described are thorough familiarity with 
jobs, use of oral trade questions, carefully prepared 
descriptions of courses and jobs, and so on.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3292. Montan, K. Psykologien i yrkesvalets 
tjanst. (Psychology and choice of an occupation.) 


3288-3297 


Stockholm: Bonnier, 1942. Pp. 67. 1.50 kr.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The inter- 
ests of society, of industry, and of the individual are 
discussed as they indicate desirable trends in guid- 
ance and placement-testing—£. P. Johnson 
(Brown). 

3293. Paterson, D. G., & Tinker, M. A. Read- 
ability of newspaper headlines printed in capitals 
and in lower case. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 161- 
168.—‘‘The first study dealt with five word single- 
column headlines set in 24 point bold face, half in 
upper case and half in lower case, to be read by 
tachistoscopic exposure at the normal reading dis- 
tance of 15 inches. The results disclosed an 18.9 
per cent difference in favor of the lower case head- 
lines. . . . The third study used multi-column or 
banner headlines set in 60 point bold face which were 
exposed at varying distances from six feet to seven- 
teen feet. At a distance of six feet, the legibility of 
the lower case banner headline was 5.3 per cent 
greater than the legibility of those set in upper case. 
At distances from ten to fourteen feet, both kinds of 
headlines were equally legible. At a distance of 
seventeen feet, however, the upper case headlines 
proved to be more legible.’"—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3294. Perrot, C. Un test simple et rapide pour la 
sélection des ouviéres d’usine. (A simple and rapid 
test for the selection of factory workers.) Méd. 
Usine, 1940/1941, 3, 257—261.—A _ bead-stringing 
test is described in which the subject first practices 
a simple stringing process for one minute. Then 
for two minutes, he strings yellow, white, red, and 
green beads in a specified order, the number of errors 
being noted. Next the subject strings the various 
colored beads in a changing pattern for two minutes. 
Finally he strings beads without reference to color of 
pattern for two minutes more. Four numerical 
scores rating the subject on the traits of efficiency, 
quality, attention, and intelligence are obtained from 
the test results. For the standardizing sample, the 
technique showed predictive ability for the selection 
of factory workers.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3295. Pooler, H. A. Neuropsychiatric problems 
at an Armed Forces Induction Station. Psychiat 
Quart. Suppl., 1944, 18, 21-32.—This paper is a 
discussion of the writer’s observations of the emo- 
tional problems and symptoms expressed by selectees 
and the various types of neuropsychiatric cases seen 
at the Armed Forces Induction Station, Fort Bragg, 
N. C.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 

3296. Smirnow, V. Placing the handicapped in 
jobs. Occupations, 1946, 24, 476-484.—The basic 
phase of selective placement of handicapped workers 
is the matching of the individual's physical capacities 
to the physical demands of a job for which he pos- 
sesses the other requirements. The emphasis is on 
what the worker can do, rather than the handicap. 
The tools, resources, and techniques employed by 
the U.S. E. S. in this process are described in detail. 
—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3297. Tecoz, H. F. Quelques données sur I’ori- 
entation professionnelle des handicappés. (In- 
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formation on vocational guidance of the handi- 
capped.) Pro Infirmis, 1943, 2, No. 1.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] The problems of voca- 
tional guidance of the handicapped, crippled, and 
abnormal deserve the interest and the attention of 
the public, whose co-operation must be secured in 
order to develop an effective program. However, 
the task of guidance should be entrusted only to 
specialized personnel, who have a background of 
general and college education, psychological training, 
and supervised experience. Guidance of the handi- 
capped requires understanding of the individual 
personality and its reaction to specific handicaps. A 
general knowledge of the various professions and 
activities open to individuals with specific dis- 
abilities is only a preliminary step to a sound and 
satisfactory program.—R. Calabresi (Hunter). 

3298. Towle, C. Common human needs—an 
interpretation for staff in public assistance agencies. 
Publ. Assist. Rep., Wash., 1945, No. 8. p. viii 


+ 132.—This bulletin discusses the following topics: 
the place of public assistance in a democracy; basic 
motivations and adaptations in normal human 


behavior; infancy and childhood; adulthood and old 
age; the handicapped; the interplay in family life; 
and some general principles in the light of human 
needs and behavior motivations. It was written 
to serve as a training aid, so that members of a public 
assistance staff might “have a general understanding 
of common human needs and behavior.”—C. P. 
Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 

3299. Wallace, R. F. Job analysis, description 
and classification. Personnel J., 1946, 25, 18-30.— 
In large governmental and industrial organizations 
where no executive can be familiar with the details 
of all jobs, job analysis is essential in order to classify 
jobs and determine fair wage scales. Thus, job 
classification, based upon job analysis and descrip- 
tion, is apparently becoming one of the most im- 
portant functions of personnel departments.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Klein Institute). 

3300. Yepsen, L. N. Postwar problems in guid- 
ance of the mentally subnormal. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1945, 50, 291-295.—Topics such as the em- 
ployment of subnormal persons in the postwar 
period, selling the special class for subnormal chil- 
dren, the subnormal person in the military service, 
etc. are discussed—C. N. Cofer (George Wash- 
ington). 

[See also abstracts 2967, 3027, 3068, 3182, 3203, 

3209, 3263, 3300. | 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3301. Ashmore, B. High school teachers’ marks 
as indicators of college success. J. Amer. Ass. 
colleg. Registr., 1946, 21, 219-230.—From a study 
of 134 graduates of Model High School who attended 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, it is 
concluded that the high school record predicts the 
first-year college average better than the first college 
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semester average predicts the second semester 
average. eget on and English together predict 
the first-year college average about as well as these 
two in combination with any other subject.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


3302. Betts, E. A. Foundations of reading in- 
struction, with emphasis on differentiated guidance. 
New York: American Book Co., 1946. Pp. ix + 757. 
$4.50.—The problem of identifying and providing 
for individual needs in the classroom is the main 
theme of this book. Part I, The Reading Situation, 
includes a brief introduction to the author’s point 
of view, a discussion of the evolution of our graded 
school system, and attempts to break this lockstep 
and reorganize the school to meet pupil needs. 
Part II, The Reading Problem, discusses the reading 
facet of language and goals of reading instruction. 
In Part III, The Nature of Readiness, social and 
emotional, as well as visual and auditory readiness, 
are discussed. Part IV, Developing Readiness, 
presents a program of activities and materials de- 
signed to develop in each child the necessary back- 
ground of experience, language facility, and visual 
and auditory discrimination. Part V, Reading 
Instruction, is concerned with the oe oo 
proper: initial reading experiences, ways of discover- 
ing specific reading needs and developing basic 
reading abilities, directing reading activities, and 
encouraging vocabulary development, with a con- 
cluding discussion of levels of differentiation of in- 
struction and their importance in a democratic 
society. Extensive bibliographies conclude most 
chapters, and photographs illustrate many of the 
recommended classroom procedures.—M. F. Fiedler 
(Vassar). 

3303. Boléo, J. P. Tendéncias psicolégicas da 
mocidade escolar. (Psychological trends of school 
youth.) Lisbon: 1945.—[Abstracted review; origi- 
nal not seen.] An adjustment inventory was 
given to 115 high school boys, who were motivated 
by the promise of interpretation of the results to 
them. The home patterns were thoroughly explored, 
as were reading habits, study difficulties, and voca- 
tional uncertainties —H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

3304. Caswell, H.L. Scientific aids to instruction. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1946, 47, 354-361.—Instruction 
aids which reflect the scientific movement in educa- 
tion include: the organization of research facilities in 
school systems, the provision of well-selected in- 
structional materials, the use of audio-visual aids, 
and the use of standardized tests. To correct many 
harmful practices of the past, scientific aids should 
be selected and used in terms of a general curriculum 
plan, tested in terms of their influence on instruction, 
and flexibly administered—L. B. Plumlee (Coll. 
Entr. Exam. Bd.). 

3305. Dyer, H. S. The validity of certain objec- 
tive techniques for measuring the ability to translate 
German into English. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 
171-178.—An objective test and, two weeks later, a 
translation test were given to 22 students in a college 
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course in German. High reliability was found both 
for the scores on the former and the ratings on the 
latter test. The intercorrelation of the two total 
tests was .64, before correction for attenuation. 
The author concludes that ‘“‘when language teachers 
contend that objective measures of the kind studied 
do not account for all of the functions used in 
translation, they probably have a valid argument.” 
—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

3306. Gill, L. N., & Gill, M.P. The correlation of 
reading rate with intelligence scores of grade school 
children after tr phonics. Proc. Ia Acad. 
Sci., 1944, 51, 377-381.—The study was undertaken 
to determine if special training in phonics would 
improve reading ability. The subjects were children 
in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of a school 
system in which phonics had not been taught for 
over 5 years. The New Phonics Method was used. 
After the pupils had had 8 months of training in 
phonics they were given the Gates Silent Reading 
Tests and the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests. The correlations between intelligence and 
reading grades were as follows for the 4 grades: 
.85, .86, .88, and .85. Reading grade averages for 
each grade were above the normal reading grade. 
The experiment adds further evidence that the proper 
use of phonics, as a tool, is a very useful device to 
aid in the teaching of good reading.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

3307. Good, C. V. Doctors’ dissertations under 
way in education, 1945-46. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 
394-400; 471-480; 538-560.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

3308, Hartmann, G. W. The effect of noise on 
school children ; an interpretative digest and recom- 
mendation. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 149-160.— 
The author presents a review of studies concerned 
with the measurement of noise and with the psy- 
chological effects of noise in school situations, in 
industry, and under certain laboratory conditions. 
He concludes that “every reasonable and economi- 
cally justified effort to reduce noises in the school 
plant appears to further the aims of the educational 
process. New building construction during the 
postwar era should place this consideration high on 
its list of priorities. .. ."—Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


3309. Humphreys, J. A. The college teacher and 
the personnel program. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. 
Registr., 1946, 21, 239-246.—A detailed discussion 
is given of the discrete and overlapping functions 
of the teacher, the faculty counselor, and the per- 
sonnel department. The initiatory phases of many 
problems are discrete, but their solution requires 
the co-operation of all members of the faculty.— 
G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3310. Knower, F. H. Communication skills: 
composition, listening, radio, speech, and related 

. educ. Res., 1946, 16, 116-132.—Re- 
search in communication skills has suffered much 
during the war years, chiefly because workers were 
occupied with wartime activities. Only a few studies 
of great significance have appeared during 1943-46; 
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the majority of the reports published and here 
reviewed are conventional in content and method. 
A total of 172 researches, all listed at the end of the 
article, are discussed under the following headings: 
mechanics of writing; vocabulary; voice and ar- 
ticulation; speech correction; reasoning—semantics; 
personal development and adjustment; spelling; lin- 
guistic analysis; radio; public speaking and us- 
sion; composition; oral reading and dramatics; 
journalism; informal speech activities; audience 
analysis; teacher training; evaluation; integration of 
communications with wartime programs; bibliog- 
raphies; and general programs. Ten questions are 
suggested for future research—W. W. Brickman 
(Bronx, N. Y.). 


3311. Landes, R.R. Manual assignments for the 
mentally deficient. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 
313-322.—After a résumé of manual assignments 
for patients at the Delaware Colony State Training 
School, “‘a skeleton program for preparing the 
mentally deficient for work assignments through 
class room training” is presented.—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 


3312. Liddy, R. B. Can psychology be helpfully 
taught at the high schoollevel? Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1946, 6, 9-12.—It is argued that the introduc- 
tion of a course in psychology at the grade 12-13 
level would be both feasible and highly valuable. 
It might well serve to revise the fantastic notions 
popularly held as to the nature of psychology, 
counteract the spurious claims of charlatans, increase 
the value of vocational guidance, and increase the 
intellectual efficiency of the student.— F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

3313. Luchins, A. S., & Luchins, E. H. Towards 
intrinsic methods in testing. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 
37, 142-148.—Objective examinations do not reveal 
the students’ competence in organization, integra- 
tion, or application of what has been taught. If 
the aim of a course is the organizing and synthesizing 
of facts and theories, the essay type of test is desir- 
able. The latter type is not too difficult to mark 
with adequate reliability if adequate criteria for 
grading are carefully formulated. Tests should be 
employed for their diagnostic value and not as sheer 
grading devices. It is important that the stress of 
examinations should be reduced in all ways possible 
if students are to function at their optimum level. 
—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


3314. Marie Theresa, Sister. Practical vocational 
guidance. Cath. Schs J., 1946, 46, 118-119.—A 
nationwide survey of Catholic high schools discloses 
that 50% of the schools responding provide for 
vocational guidance. The weakest part of the 
program is the imparting of occupational informa- 
tion. Only two schools have an organized placement 
service.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3315. Marie Theresa, Sister. Practical social 
guidance. Cath. Schs J., 1946, 46, 149-150.—A 
survey is reported of social guidance facilities and 
practices in the ten largest Catholic secondary schools 
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for girls in the archdiocese of New York.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3316. Newman, J. An aid in patient education: 
a tuberculosis questionnaire. J. Psychol., 1946, 21, 
301-—306.—A group of 78 true-false and 22 multiple- 
choice items was assembled dealing with the educa- 
tional aspects of tuberculosis. Twenty-nine items 
dealt with nature and causes, 48 with diagnosis and 
treatment, 10 with hygienic measures, and 13 with 
care after discharge. On the basis of discrimination 
between 50 workers in the field and patient groups, 
a final scale of 50 items was selected. The corrected 
odd-even reliability of the 40 scorable items was .79 
for 195 patient-subjects. This questionnaire should 
be of use in locating areas of information requiring 
education of tuberculosis patients—R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

3317. Peller, L. E. Significant symptoms in the 
behavior of young children: a check list for teachers. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 285-295.—This check 
list of over 100 items is designed chiefly to guide 
teachers of children CA 24 to 6 years, but it is also 
useful for work with somewhat older children.— 
W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

3318. Porter, R. B., Shafer, H., & Monroe, E. 
Research in reading during the war years. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1946, 16, 102—115.—The more significant 
research studies published since 1943 are reviewed 
under 8 headings: adult literacy and illiteracy; the 
reading process and its relationships to reading 
ability, mental ability, and academic success; 
causal relationships involving reading adjustment; 
reading interests and attitudes of children, high- 
school pupils, and college students; readability with 
respect to typography, vocabulary, and difficulty of 
comprehension; problems of vocabulary frequency; 
techniques and devices for reading improvement, 
such as the Metron-O-Scope and the ophthalmo- 
graph; and successful programs of reading develop- 
ment. The period of research was marked by a 
smaller number of outstanding investigations than 
in any previous comparable span during the past 20 
years. In 1945 there was much less reporting of re- 
search than in previous years. The general contribu- 
tion of reading research, however, has been high, 
despite the influence of the war. A bibliography of 90 
items is appended—W. W. Brickman (Bronx, 
N. Y.). 

3319. Rosebrook, W. Identifying the slow learn- 
ing child. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 307-312.— 
School teachers in three Ohio towns were asked to 
name those of their pupils who were “‘slow learners”; 
92 children were so identified, 73% being boys. 
Seventy per cent of the cases had 1Qs of 80 and 
above (Kuhlmann-Anderson). Possible reasons for 
these findings are discussed, among which deficient 
reading achievement seemed to be important.—C. N. 
Cofer (George Washington). 

3320. Schulz, L. R. A study of the educational 
facilities in California for children with cerebral 
palsy. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 267-296.—G. G. 
Thompson (Syracuse). 
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3321. Turrell, A. M. Vocational guidance and 
education—a national need. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. 
Regisir., 1946, 21, 211-218——-To prevent young 
people from drifting into jobs for which they may 
not be at all suited, a positive program must be 
begun at once: (1) the traditional school system 
must be modified and must include the junior 
college as a part of the public school system; (2) 
curricular reorganization to provide for both general 
and specific training is necessary; (3) there must be 
continuous study of occupations and needs for new 
workers on a national scale; (4) some way must be 
found to provide higher education to communities 
of sparse population; and (5) these opportunities 
must be effectively free, even including maintenance 
when necessary.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

3322. Vuillemey, P. Contribution a 1’étude des 
perceptions tactiles dans l’enseignement de la 
parole. (Contribution to the study of tactual 
perceptions in the teaching of speech.) Paris: 
Imprimerie Foulon, 1941. p. 166.—The role of 
tactual experience in the learning of deaf-mutes 
to speak is considered. Early in such learning, the 
sensations resulting from breathing, movements of 
the vocal apparatus, and vibrations of the larynx are 
highly important. On the basis of these observa- 
tions, it was at first thought that the cues obtained 
by feeling the throat might be of help in teaching 
the deaf to talk. Experimental results, however, 
indicated that these cues are more of a hindrance 
than an aid, possibly because the technique em- 
ployed obstructs the learner’s sight to some extent, 
thus cutting out visual cues that are normally 
important.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3323. Wallin, J. E. W. Report of the Division of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene for the 
school year 1944-1945. Rep. Dw. spec. Educ. 
ment. Hyg., Del., 1946, 12, 269-283.—The available 
facilities and needs in mental hygiene and special 
education in the state of Delaware were studied by 
the author. His recommendations to the state 
included establishing a salary differential for 
qualified special-class teachers in order to secure 
needed personnel; wider use of special education 
methods in colored schools; increased appropriations 
for special education; and an expansion in the state’s 
vocational preparation and rehabilitation programs. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

3324. Washburne, A. C. ee report from 


te = tng D ent, Student Health Ser- 
vice, ersity of sin. Wis. med. J., 1946, 
45, 195—204.—A review of the type of cases accepted, 
methods of treatment, policies, and results is pre- 
sented, with tables and general comments.—D. 
Schneider (Wisconsin). 

3325. Weitzman, E., & McNamara, W. J. Apt 
use of the inept choice in multiple choice testings. 
J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 517-522.—If the best choice 
in a multiple choice test can be readily selected 
because of the absurd nature of the inept alterna- 
tives, the test will have little discriminative value. 
Many items intended to have four or five choices 
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actually present only two choices, since the in- 
correct choices are so obviously false. In construct- 
ing a multiple choice test, therefore, the most 
difficult task is the preparation of plausible alterna- 
tives. Although the discriminative value of wrong 
choices can be determined by analysis after the test 
has been given, much can be done to make these 
choices more selective if care and ingenuity are 
exercised in constructing the test. Good and bad 
examples of multiple choice items from a number of 
fields are analyzed.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3326. Teter F.L. Controlled eye movements 
versus practice exercises in reading; a comparison 
of methods of improving reading and com- 
prehension of college freshmen. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1946, No. 917. Pp. xii + 99.—Three methods 
of improving reading performances were compared. 
On the basis of two reading and two intelligence 
tests, 140 Brooklyn College freshmen were arranged 
in three groups. Group i was given practice exer- 
cises and tests in reading, Group II read these same 
exercises with a special machine (described) for 
controlling eye movements, and Group III received 
no special training. The groups were retested twice 
—at the end of 5 weeks and after 6 months. Signifi- 
cant gains in reading were made by all groups. There 
were more students with good scholarship marks 
and fewer withdrawals from college in the trained 
groups (I and II) than in the untrained group (III). 
Appendices include reading exercise tests used in the 
study. Bibliography of 49 titles—L. B. Plumlee 
(Coll. Entr. Exam. Bd.). 


3327. Wittenborn, J. R. Correlates of handed- 
ness among college freshmen. J. educ. Psychol., 
1946, 37, 161-170.—Questionnaires given to all 
entering freshmen at Yale made possible a tentative 
classification of students into four divisions. In one 
typical class there were 219 who consistently and 111 
who usually used the right hand, contrasted with 18 
who usually and 20 who consistently used the left 
hand. These data were studied in relation to self- 
ratings for reading, writing, and speech and also 
to scores on standardized tests. Ambidexterity and 
confused handedness appear to have negligible 
significance for language facility. A tendency to 
favor the left hand may result in a handicap, most 
apparent in the mathematical ingenuity test; but 
the differences are small and should not be inter- 
preted as justifying deliberate attempt to change 
the manual preferences of children.—Z. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


a oi abstracts 2980, 2985, 3236, 3339, 3346, 
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3328. Halpern, F. A comparison of the Revised 
Stanford L and the Bellevue Adult Int 
Test as clinical instruments. Psychiat. rt. 
Suppl., 1942, 16, 206-211.—The Revised Stanford 
L and the Bellevue Adult Test are evaluated as 
clinical instruments, both from the point of view of 
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time requirement and the value of the results ob- 
tained. The study was made with 133 patients 
attending the mental hygiene clinic of Queens 
General Hospital, from 10 years of age to adult. 
The results obtained indicate that, from the point 
of view of time requirement, the Bellevue Adult has 
a distinct advantage over the Revised Stanford. 
To answer the question of which test gives a better 
understanding of the individual, the patients were 
divided into four age groups. For ages 15 to 34, the 
two scales gave similar results, the Bellevue being 
preferable with regard to the richness of results and 
suitability of tasks. For subjects between the years 
10 and 13, the Stanford is more desirable from the 
point of view of results obtained and inclusion in 
those results of the patient’s mental age. Subjects 
over 34 years of age generally make more valid scores 
on the Bellevue than on the Stanford, though there 
is too generous an allowance made for the falling off 
of ability with advancing age. Furthermore, it was 
found that Bellevue scores become higher than the 
Stanford scores as the mental level falls, probably 
because subjects of inferior intelligence do relatively 
well on nonverbal tests.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 

3329. Knezevich, S. J. The constancy of the IQ 
of the secondary school pupil. J. educ. Res., 1946, 
39, 506-516.—The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability was used to test 113 high school pupils in 
their sophomore year and again in their senior year. 
The mean IQ in the first test was 104, SD 11; in the 
senior year, 106, SD 8. In 8 cases the IQ did not 
change on retesting; in 63, it increased; and in 43, 
it dropped. In 38 of the cases in which the IQ 
increased and in 18 of those in which it dropped, the 
change exceeded 5 points. The correlation between 
the two tests was .70. In computing the IQ on the 
Henmon-Nelson Test, it is assumed that mental 
growth ceases at the age of 16. This assumption 
may contribute to the increase in the IQ on retesting 
this group.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3330. Kutash, S. B. A comparison of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue and the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales 
for adult defective delinquents. Psychiat. Quart., 
1945, 19, 677-685.—The Wechsler-Bellevue and 
Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet were given 
to 50 adult mental defectives with the following 
results: (1) the Wechsler-Bellevue yielded higher 
1Q’s in 84% of the cases; (2) the mean Wechsler- 
Bellevue 10 was 11 points higher than the mean 
Binet 1Q; (3) the size of the difference in IQ score 
varied directly with the chronological age of the 
subjects; and (4) a coefficient of correlation of .77 
was found between the two scales. It is concluded 
that “‘a large part of the discrepancy in IQ results 
between the two scales may be attributed to the 
differences in norms and principles of standardiza- 
tion. Thus, the Bellevue Scale allows for the normal 
deterioration due to age whereas the Stanford-Binet 
does not; and, therefore, old subjects will score much 
higher on the Bellevue.” Regression equations to 
predict probable Binet IQ from Bellevue scores and 
vice versa are presented—A. L. Benton (Univ. 
Louisville Medical School). 
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3331. Larsen, S. Performancepriiver. (Per- 
formance tests.) Psykol. Stud., Kbh., 1945, 1, No. 3, 
1-15.—A general discussion of performance tests is 

iven, including those of Bihler, Seguin, Cattell, 

intner-Paterson, Healy, etc. One main section 
deals with the psychological background factors of 
performance tests. 19-item bibliography—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

3332. Leite da Costa, M. I. The Ozeretzky tests. 
Part Il. (Trans. by E. J. Fosa.) Train. Sch. Bull., 
1946, 43, 27-38.—In the present installment of the 
translated Portuguese adaptation, the tests for 6-9 
year levels are fully described. Pictorial examples 
are given for most of the tests together with scoring 
criteria. (See also 20: 2920.)—S. B. Sarason (South- 
bury Training School, Conn.). 

3333. Leite da Costa, M. I. The Ozeretzky tests. 
Part III. (Trans. by E. J. Fosa.) Train. Sch. Bull., 
1946, 43, 50-—59.—In this installment the tests are 
given for the 10, 11-12, and 13-14 year levels. The 
administration of each of the 6 tests at each level is 
described, and criteria for scoring discussed. As in 
the preceding articles, any deviations from the 
original Portugese are duly noted either by the editor, 
E. A. Doll, or by the translator, E. J. Fosa. (See 
20: 2920, 3332.)—S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training 
School, Conn.). 

3334. Mellenbruch, P. L. A preliminary report 
on the Miami-Oxford Curve-Block Series. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 129-134.—This series was 
developed by the author in the interest of obtaining 
a range of difficulty which would increase by ap- 
proximately equal steps, present few opportunities 
for chance success or failure, yet remain nearly self- 
administrating. Six rectangular blocks of the same 
over-all dimensions were cut lengthwise to form 
irregular sections, assemblage being made succes- 
sively more difficult by increasing the number of 
cuts. Data were gathered on 93 individuals. Mean 
time increases from one block to the next and pro- 
portional increases from block to block indicate that 
difficulty increases rather regularly. CRs between 
mean differences extend from 3.92 to 6.55, and inter- 
correlations show that the blocks are sufficiently 
dissimilar for inclusion in one series-——H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

3335. Montgomery, E. O. Construction of se- 

ence rank test. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 523-527.— 

technique is described for constructing, adminis- 
tering, and scoring a sequence-rank test. Such a test 
can be used in any situation in which items are to be 
ranked according to size, value, importance, date, 
etc. The method takes into account not only the 
number of items which are incorrectly placed but 
also the distance of each of these items from its 
correct position. The highest possible difference 
(HPD) is first ascertained. This is the sum of the 
differences in rank which would occur if all items 
were listed in the reverse order. The relation of the 
sum of a subject’s differences (2D) to the HPD 
determines the score.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
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3336. Petersen, K.S. Cattell’s intelligence tests. 
Psykol. Stud., Kbh., 1945, 1, No. 4, 1-12.—A general 
theoretical and critical discussion is offered of 
Cattell’s intelligence tests, the revised form of 1945. 
—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

3337. Rosenzweig, S., Bundas, L. E., Lumry, K., 
& Davidson, H. W. An elementary syllabus of psy- 

cal tests. Pittsburgh: Western State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Clinic, 1944. Pp. 32. 25ca 
copy, 25 or more.—See 19: 272. 

3338. Torpe, H. Intelligensforskningens begyn- 
delse. Alfred Binet. (The beginning of investiga- 
tions on intelligence: Alfred Binet. Psykol. Stud., 
Kbh., 1945, 1, No. 1, 1-16—The writer gives a 
general description of Binet’s investigations before 
1905 and explains the first system of Binet and 
Simon of 1905 and the revisions of 1908 and 1911. 
He then discusses Binet’s conceptions of the thought 
processes and gives a brief survey of develop- 
ments since the death of Binet and the conditions 
of today. He concludes: “When we here [Den- 
mark] criticize intelligence tests and the IQ, we 
should remember that this is done almost exclusively 
on the basis of experiences with the Danish Binet 
tests. A comparison between these and the new 
American revision (Terman-Merrill 1937) will show 
that the latter tests are on a much more solid 
foundation, both statistically and psychologically. 
There can be no doubt but that this revision con- 
stitutes a much more precise measuring instrument 
than the Danish system."’ 26-item bibliography.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research.) 

3339. Votaw, D. F. Regression lines for estimat- 
ing intelligence quotients and American Council 
Examination scores. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 37, 179- 
181.—The Otis Group Intelligence Test was given 
to 70 subjects in their first year of junior high school, 
and the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion was administered six years later. The correla- 
tion between the two sets of scores was .74 + .04. 
A chart is presented showing the regression line for 
each variable, so that the most probable score on 
either test may be estimated when the score on the 
other test is known.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstract 3201. ] 
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3340. Ames, L. B. The development of the sense 
of time in the child. J. genet. Psychol., 1946, 
68, 97-125.—Extensive observations were made of 
the spontaneous verbal usage of time concepts by 
nursery school children, 14 to 4 years of age. These 
children and others ranging up to CA 8 were also 
asked a series of ‘time’ questions. In spite of 
considerable individual differences, tiine concepts 
seemed to appear in a relatively uniform sequence. 
Concepts indicating the present were first developed, 
then those for the future, and those for the 


past. Concepts seemed to develop from specificity 
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to generality. Tables and summaries indicate the 
various stages of development of meaning and give 
norms by age levels.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3341. Appia, B. La représentation humaine dans 
les dessins d’enfants noires. (The human being in 
drawings by Negro children.) Bull. Inst. frang. 
Afrique noir, 1939, 1.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] As estimated through drawings, the 
intelligence of children in French East Africa 
matched European grades; greater creative imagina- 
tion was shown. Developmental accretions were 
typical. Nearly all drawings were made from right 
to left—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3342. Campailla, G. Le demenze infanto-pre- 
puberali. (Dementias of childhood and prepuberty.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1945, 6, 262-—338.— 
The paper contains a discussion of the basic concepts 
in the classification of childhood and prepubertal 
dementias and the differential criteria between 
childhood dementia and feeble-mindedness. Various 
types of regressive syndromes with organic back- 
ground, prepuberal and infantile schizophrenia, and 
epileptic, posttraumatic, and postencephalitic de- 
mentias are illustrated. Etiological factors, the 
therapeutic approach, prognosis, pathological find- 
ings, and results of psychological tests are discussed. 
—R. Calabresi (Hunter). 

3343. Fieandt, K.v. [Comp.] Lapsen maailmaa 
ja henkistaé kehitysta. Hengeldmiaimme sarastus ja 
kasvu. (Concerning the child’s world and his mental 
evolution; the dawn and growth of our mental life.) 
Helsingfors: Otava, 1945. Pp. 85. 80 FM.—A 
series of 9 radio presentations by 8 child psychol- 
ogists is presented in a somewhat revised and ex- 
panded arrangement. Originally broadcast from 
fall 1943 to spring 1944, they are directed toward the 
wartime parent’s greater need for an understanding 
of his child and its development. The lectures deal 
with such varied topics as the role of heredity in 
mental development, intellectual growth at various 
stages, the child. as a member of society, the problem 
child, and speech disorders.—J. I. Niven (Soldiers 
Field, Boston). 

3344. Gesell, A.. & Ames, L. B. The development 
of directionality in drawing. J. genet. Psychol., 
1946, 68, 45-61.—Approximately 34 subjects, CA’s 
1-2 to 7-0, drew or attempted to draw a series of 
lines and figures at 6-month intervals over a period 
of 4 years. Drawing performance was analyzed for 
developmental trends in drawing a vertical line, 
horizontal line, circle, cross, square, triangle, rec- 
tangle with diagonals, and diamond. Progress was 
made toward drawing figures with a single continuous 
stroke.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3345. Hayes, M. E. Case work with adolescent 
patients. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1942, 16, 32-38.— 
Psychiatric disorders in adolescence are usuaily tied 
up with the two steps in the growth process: learning 
to be at ease with other young persons and the under- 
taking of self-support. The disorder is usually an 
attempt to solve the conflicts of dependence versus 
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independence and affectional relations outside the 
family versus family ties. The author presents the 
social case-work approach used in the case of four 
adolescent patients. Psychotherapy rendered these 
patients better able to cope with unpleasant family 
situations because of newly developed insight. The 
contributions which a psychiatric social worker can 
make to the treatment of young patients are listed 
as: (1) knowledge of resources and other practical 
matters; (2) skill in handling each patient as an 
individual on the basis of his particular problems and 
needs; (3) a professional but friendly relationship 
during his “convalescent”’ period, as a step toward 
real social relationships; and (4) a wholesome 
example of adult attitudes—W. E. Artus (Co- 
lumbia). 


3346. Husén, T. Svensk ungdom: psykologiska 
undersiékningar av ynglingar i dldern 17-20 4r. 
(Swedish youth: psychological examinations of 
youths of 17 to 20 years.) Stockholm: Geber, 1944. 
Pp. 499. 15 kr.—This is the first psychological 
survey of the country’s youth ever made in Sweden, 
the subjects being over a thousand volunteers for 
military service or a 17% sampling of the age class. 
The free essay, questionnaires, and exploratory 
interviews were used to ascertain attitudes towards 
parents and upbringing, schools and teachers, social 
contacts, choice of and attitude toward jobs, attitude 
toward nature as represented by early home territory, 
and reading interests (books and _ periodicals). 
Answers were correlated with intelligence ratings. 
Besides the statistical breakdowns, the reader is 
given a large selection of the free-essay material 
submitted, and every social class is represented as 
well as every type of environment—city, large town, 
small town, and country. In each section the 
techniques and results of similar inquiries made in 
other countries are noted, and the probable sources 
of error in the author’s procedures are pointed out. 
It is shown that the early natural surroundings are 
evaluated aesthetically by younger children more 
often than by older youths who tend to regard them 
in purely utilitarian or recreational terms. Reading 
is by the book far more than by the author, half the 
subjects failing to answer the question whether they 
had a favorite author.— L. Jones (Cambridge). 


3347. Kelley, I. B., & Nesbitt, M. The family, 
education, and child adjustment. Rev. educ. Res., 
1946, 16, 71-80.—The research literature (1943- 
1945) on the family and its influence on the growth 
of the child’s personality is reviewed. Investigations 
are categorized under the following headings: 
bibliographies, war and the family, measuring family 
environment, parent knowledge and attitudes, family 
influence on intellectual aspects of children, family 
influence on the development of child personality, 
and general trends in research on this topic. 102- 
item bibliography—A. F. Zander (Springfield 
College). 

3348. Leite da Costa, M. I. Complexos infantis. 
(Children’s complexes.) Crianga portug., 1945, 4, 
145—164.—Complexes in children must be studied in 
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relation to total life relationships and milieu. 
Several cases are presented and discussed in terms 
of Baudouin’s classification and theory.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3349. Ling, B. C. The solving of problem-situa- 
tions by the preschool child. J. genet. Psychol., 
1946, 68, 3-28.—Eight nursery-school children, 
CA's 2-2 to 3-7 ,were observed in a series of problem 
situations involving objects placed beyond reaching 
height or outside a play pen. Obtaining the object 
involved improvising a ‘tool’ of some sort. Protocols 
were analyzed as to the significarice of operation of 
insight, development of muscular co-ordination, 
kinds of responses, responses to failure, and duration 
of trials. Practical implications of the findings are 
pointed out.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3350. Ling, B. C. The adaptation of the preschool 
child to standard basal metabolism conditions. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1946, 68, 29-44.—Eight preschool 
children, CA’s 2-2 to 3-7, learn to breathe 
rhythmically into a Benedict-Roth Metabolism Ap- 
paratus for two consecutive periods of 6-8 minutes 
each while lying quietly on a cot. It was concluded 
that: preschool children are capable of adaptation 
to basal metabolism testing conditions; the adapta- 
tion process involves elimination of negativism and 
association with pleasant experiences; use may be 
made of the child's curiosity and desire for achieve- 
ment; and the child must never be coerced during 
the learning process.—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


3351. Medici, A. L’age de 3 ans et Pétude du 
caractére. (The age of 3 years and the study of 
character.) Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1940. Pp. 
185.—The psychological development of a young 
child during a 6-month period is reported in detail. 
The observations began when the subject was 2 
years 6 months in age and were concluded when she 
was 3 years old. Among the important findings was 
the fact that the prestige of an older sister served as 
a barrier to the child's behavior on some occasions. 
On others, the presence of the sister served as a 
support. As a result of the sister’s influence, the 
child developed a mild feeling of inferiority and 
became somewhat passive in behavior during the 
period investigated.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3352. Rambert, M. La vie affective et morale de 
enfant; douze ans de pratique psychanalytique. 
(The affective and moral life of the child; twelve 
years of practical psychoanalysis.) Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1945. Pp. 165. 6.75 fr. 


3353. Savage, S. W. Intelligence and infant 
mortality in problem families. Brit. med. J., 1946, 
1, 86-87.—Problem families are defined as those in 
which the mother “does not give her children at 
least the minimum of care and refuses to cooperate 
with the health officer and make effective use of the 
technical advice available to her.” Fathers were not 
included in the investigation. The families were 
detected through the affected children by school 
medical officers, health visitors, and school nurses. 
Health visitors also selected the control families; 
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similar standards of housing existed for both groups 
The intelligence of the control mothers was s ier 
to that of the problem mothers. A severe eta tion 
in school was detectable in the problem group, even 
when the mother’s intelligence was average. The 
infant mortality rate was found to be directly related 
to maternal intelligence, the rate being as high as 
88.7 in problem families of the lowest intelligence. 
The same trend, though not as pronounced, was 
shor in the control groups.—D. Schneider (Wis- 
consin 


3354. Sears, R. R. Research in child welfare. 
Univ. Ia Stud. Aims Progr. Res., 1945, No. 80, 99- 
109.—Research in the field of child welfare is largely 
directed toward problems of growth and develop- 
ment. From a systematic standpoint, the child is 
simply a special problem of all the disciplines, and 
new methods, wherever they may arise, are at once 
applied to this investigative area. There are three 
recent methodological developments in psychology 
and anthropol which were designed primarily for 
studies of chil iid development aa are being most 
widely applied to problems in that area. All three 
were developed to aid in the analysis of personality, 
motivation, and social behavior. They are: ob- 
servational sampling of behavior, projective tech- 
nique, and cross-cultural comparison. Three types of 
projective material have recently been widely ex- 
ploited in the study of preschool age children. One 
of these is doll play, another the Rorschach, and the 
third finger-painting. The procedures in cross- 
cultural comparison are promising, but there is 
relatively little published data to report as yet.— 
B. Wellman (lowa). 


3355. Seipt, I. S. [Dir.] Sociological founda- 
tions of the psychiatric disorders of childhood. 
Proc. Inst. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 1945, 12. 
Pp. 125.—The following articles made up the pro- 
gram of the 1945 Woods Schools Institute: Per- 
sonality Formation from the Comparative Cultural 
Point of View (J. Giilin); Influence of the Social 
Level on Psychiatric Symptomatology of Childhood 
Difficulties (A. Adler); Educational Achievements of 
Parents and Abilities of Children (M. Stanland); 
Interrelationships of Allergic and Psychiatric Factors 
in Allergic Children (S. )}; Some Problems of 
Personality Development among Negro Children 
(B. Dai); and Psycho-dramatic Play Therapy in 
Disorders of Childhood (M. Greenhill). The remarks 
of discussants are also given.—S. B. Sarason (South- 
bury Training School, Conn.). 

3356. Wires, E. M. The foster child and separa- 
tion. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1946, 30, 250—256.—It is 
important for the worker to realize what separation 
means for the child, in that it always involves emo- 
tional trauma, and what it means to his parents. 
The child must share in the knowledge of the reasons 
vey eT is necessary.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre 

ame). 


[See also abstracts sein 3161, 3167, 3194, 3224, 
3241, 3256, 3257, 3317. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 








The Dynamics of 
Human Adjustment 








6 ie: new textbook is for courses in 
dynamic psychology and is one of the 
first comprehensive treatises on this sub- 
ject. It deals from the psychoanalytic 
point of view with those factors in human 
adjustment and motivation that grow out 
of the psychological needs of the indi- 
vidual and his attempts to satisfy them 
from the physical and social world. In- 
corporating the experimentation and the- 
ory of the various schools of thought in 
the field of dynamic psychology, the text 
begins with a study of the nature of ad- 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


justment; then analyzes such topics as 
drive, frustration, aggression, punishment, 
and anxiety; discusses at length the vari- 
ous mechanisms of defense against anxi- 
ety; deals with fantasy and love; and 
sums up the meaning of normality as a cri- 
teria for good adjustment. This is a lucid, 
thorough, and dynainic treatment, enlivened 
by illustrative case histories and clinical 
studies, and provided with a full bibli- 
ography numerically referred to through- 
out the text. $5.00. 
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